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.. Current Events Demand Study; 
People Need Escape__ 


SO CHECK THESE FEATURES 
OF YOUR READING ROOM: 


How Does the WAR Affect 
* IS IT INVITING? 
* IS IT COMFORTABLE? 


YOUR Library? 


Nowanays it is necessary that your library is 
conducive to quiet study and reader-relaxation. We suggest 
that you check the a and cheerfulness of your 
rooms ... plan to achieve that inviting atmosphere . . . 

that you check on the facilities of your library . . . with 
special attention to comfortable chairs, good arrange- 
ment, careful lighting and efficient supplies. 

Gaylord Bros., with experience covering three wars, 
are well equipped to provide you with every detail of 
library furnishing, and are prepared to make prompt 
shipment of — and furniture that will bring to 

your library the features outlined above. Send today for 

our interesting brochure outlining the planning and 
equipping of the library for school or community. 


GAYLORD BROS., ING. 


Syracuse, N.Y. &:t. 1896 Stockton, Calif. 
students ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


























A MUST BOOK 


for Social Studies Teachers 






Announcing a 


Our Neighbors Across the Pacific 


Educators of the nation have been des- 





If democracy is to survive 











perately calling for authentic material on the 
seething Far East. In answer to that call 
comes this new five-book series of unit texts. 
It is being published in cooperation with the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, an impartial 
research organization. 


The series treats the history, culture, and 

way of life of the peoples bordering the 
Pacific Ocean. It is designed for correlation 
with high school social science courses. 


The Series 
















List Price 
20th Century India sss 40 
Land of the Soviets -40 
Changing China -40 





Peoples of the China Seas .40 


Modern Japan... -40 
Each 96 pages, 5 x 8 
Write for Samples or Further Information 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
St. Louis Missouri 





















political education must proceed step 
by step with mechanical and military 
“ hic advances. American youth, in par- 
“Lomocr3 K ticular, must give unprecedented at- 
ALRACC tention to the problems of war and 
v reconstruction. The schools must 
AS make an “all-out” effort to prepare 
young citizens to do a better job than 
their elders have been doing for the 

last 25 years. 


ky Education for Democratic Sur- 
wuieieastarce vival, by Walter E. Myer and Clay 
Coss, presents the challenge to teach- 
ers of the social studies. The schools 
must convert to carry out the task of wartime political educa- 
tion just as industry has converted to produce materials for 
the needs of war. 
The authors have mapped out in detail a program of action 
showing how the “converted school” can train the nation’s 
youth for tomorrow’s responsibilities. A valuable feature of 
the book—especially useful in the development of Study — 
on problems of war and reconstruction—is an extensive anc 
fully annotated bibliography of materials on the most impor- 
tant present day national and international questions. 


Price $1.50 per copy 264 pages 


CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE 
744 Jackson Place Washington, D. C. 






































BOOKS ARE “WEAPONS” T00! 








A NECESSITY 


For Every School and Public Library 


THE AMERICANA GOES TO WAR! 


% It is used in practically all the Army camps by our boys. 


% The Navy Department recenfly requisitioned 50 addi- 
tional sets for Navy bases and ships at sea. 


%& Army camp hospitals have more than 200 sets for their 
libraries. 


%& Teachers and librarians find if a source of up-to-date 
information for their schools and defense projects. 


AMERICANA CORPORATION 


2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


AMERICANA 


is serving its country on 


all fronts 


OOKS CAN DESTROY THE AXIS 
in the world of ideas as effectively as 
guns, planes and tanks on the fighting 

fronts, President Roosevelt coined the 
phrase, “Books Are Weapons.” 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA is 
such a “book”. Just as our country issued its 
call to arms, the editors had brought to 
fulfillment the five-year task of revising the 
thirty volumes. Today they proudly present 
the 1942 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
as a reference work adequate to the needs of 
the present day, and typically American in 
emphasis and flavor. 


A Dependable Library of Information 


Vital subjects include Military and Naval Science, Latin 
America, Chemical Industries, Banking and Finance, Edu- 
cation, Nutrition, Medical Science, Mineral Supplies 
and hundreds of other subjects that are related to the 
world-wide conflict. 


War and Defense Leaders Consult It 


War and defense workers use it for a more intelligent under- 
standing of their jobs. Leaders consult it for authentic knowledge 
on many unfamiliar places where the war is being fought. Govern- 
ment departments, schools, libraries, teachers, scientists, newspaper 
writers and editors, doctors and people in every type of business 
and professional life turn to its pages as an 
invaluable source of information. 





The Americana Guarantees Victory 
Over Ignorance, Misinformation, Lies. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


(Clip coupon for complete information) 


ce eee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee (| 


AMERICANA CORPORATION 


(Educational Division) 


’ 

2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. (N) 

| Gentlemen: I am interested in learning more about the 
| Encyclopedia Americana, Please send me without obli- 
7 gation a copy of your booklet “America’s Reference 
I Work.” 


I 
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THE AIR-AGE EDUCATION SERIES * 
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An integrated series of books to imple- 


ment an air-age educational program in 


the schools of the country. 


—to enable American schools (1) to meet the critical 
instructional problem precipitated by national war 
needs in aviation; and (2) to prepare young Amer- 
icans for the new civilization being created by the 


cAN HELP R 


wIN THE 


DO THIS: Take this 
advertisement to your local Civilian Defense Head- 
quarters and volunteer your help . . . Do if today! 


There is an urgent need for the use of your motion picture 
projector = Civilian Defense, War Bond, Industrial Train- 
ing, and other emergency jobs! Hundreds of “win the war” 


pROJECTOR 








films are available NOW from the Bell & Howell Filmosound 


= Library. Whether your peojector is sound—silent—or 8mm. 
: : - - enlist it in the Fight = 


for Freedom—today! 
» 


FILMOSOUND UTILITY 


Keep It Ready for Duty. Use 
it right! Treat it right! Keep 
your projector in tiptop con- 
dition... cleaned, oiled, effi 
cient. Bell & Howell ay 
will help you maintain and 
snedeanioe your equipment. 


The series recognizes the fact that education for the air 
age requires not only new courses specifically devoted to 
the theoretical and practical problems of aeronautics but 
also the broadening and enriching of many of the standard 
school courses by the introduction of relevant materials on 
aviation and its effects on civilization. 


————  ——————— SSS 





* * * i 


YOUR CAMERA, TOO, CAN FIGHT FOR VICTORY 


Help in local war efforts, with amateur and semiprofessional 
pictures. Many of these have been given international distribu- 
tion through the Bell & Howell Filmosound Library. 


Prepared with the coéperation of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration by the Aviation 
Education Research Groups of Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and Teach- 
ers College of the University of Nebraska. 
Sponsored by The Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences. 





The Series 


SCIENCE OF PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 
ELEMENTS OF PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS (Condensed Course) 
HUMAN GEOGRAPHY IN THE AIR AGE 
SOCIAL STUDIES FOR THE AIR AGE 
GLOBES, MAPS AND SKYWAYS 
FLYING HIGH (ANTHOLOGY) 
WINGS FOR YOU (ANTHOLOGY) 
THE AIR WE LIVE IN 
THE BIOLOGY OF FLIGHT 
MATHEMATICS IN AVIATION 
EDUCATION FOR THE AIR AGE * ew 5 at 
AERONAUTICS IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS PRO- ore — FENse— TNC 
= VALIAN D val 
GRAM cuits erent CORig” Many 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE IN THE AIR AGE prices ey, Finases © of civ 
GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE FOR THE AIR 
NEWEST U. S. GOVERNMENT FILMS—For a serv- 


othe be “ eqort- 
AGE ice charge of only 50c for the first and 25c for each 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR SCIENCE OF PRE-FLIGHT additional subject, the Félmosound Library will cjub, or home .. . from 


d th 16 d films—fr 
AERONAUTICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS lee ees include: aes ” Libre Bae ange 
> H ‘ . S. Si a 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR ELEMENTS OF PRE- ee ee. ee ee ee moked 
FLIGHT AERONAUTICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR THE BIOLOGY OF 








= 











FINEST RECREATIONAL 
FILMS — Hundreds of 
fine entertainment and 
educational films for 
school, church, factory, 


——————»+ 


Consumers Counsel - U. S. Treasury+ and others f/m need. 
Bell & Howell Co., Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, D.C.; London. Est. 1907 





* 1 BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 1854 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. ; 
i Without obligation, please send me, free 
* * * () **Win the War’’ films; () Damocound Library Catalog Supple-_ I! 
; ment 1942-A. ! 
| : MNS as aco cna seks bee deds pensinccaeenek cuecesecepasecseasenseesace r able 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ao Oe a ee eee avail 
* i H our p 
New York Chicago Boston | en oS Sere ee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ey State....... JNEA 10-42 rT your | 
ea i as aia eet ee aes 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
| PRECISION- 
—————————————— hf rb MADE BY 
| A-98 | THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION VOLU! 
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...They FLY clear-eyed and sure toward 
the enemy because of me and my kind, 
those lads whom I saw as gawky young- 
sters in my class a few years back...| 
did my hestby them...So much for that... 
and they and my present class shall learn 


even better...So long as ! have breath... 





Let DIVO helo you / 


Every teaching tool that speeds and 
improves instruction methods 
speeds the day when American 
ideals shall be accepted by all 
mankind. Proved in this 
nation’s schoolrooms, Ditto ¢ 
machines and Ditto work- 
books serve every instruction 
need. They hasten teaching, they 
make lesson absorption an easily 
assimilated game. They release 











NOW! FREE! Classroom Samples from 
the 1942 library of Ditto teaching aids 


Send for the 1942 Workbook Catalog 
and for Free Samples of Ditto Ink 





YOU for other important work, printed workbook pages. Fifty-five 

a ! manuscripts otrer a wide C oice of in- 

and self renewal! : teresting time-saving materials. Some 

Mail the coupon! You will of them fit your eee 

receive the informative booklet, pe a —<— —_— 
“New Short-cuts in Education. 


Thenyouwillsee,asso many others 
have, how DITTO not only be- 
comes your assistant in class, but 


DITTO, Inc. 
633 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 





A limited number of 


r 
l 
I 
: : eo 1! ( ) Send me “New Short-cuts in Education” 
Ditto gelatin machines— alsohelp sin extra-curricular activi- 1 ( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
8 1 
the R5 Rotary, the Port- ties and school routines as well— i é } oe a pee Fe comneneanen Sor = 
* ° . : end Samples of Ditto Ink printed work- 
able and the Filmograph—are making copies of anything typed, book olaee. My class is: . 
available without priorities while written, or drawn... maps, pos- | Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) 
our present stock lasts. Better get ters,forms,notices,outlines,school | Junior High School ( 
your Ditto duplicator now! newspapers, etc., in one to eight : Rp MD vive a0 cdindnasnesdéessecanweseed wares 
colors at once, with one easy turn 1 SchOOl....-+seeeeenneeesenneeecenaeeeenneees 
of the handle. A bright twelve- | Address... .....cccsceceeeeenneeeeeeneneeeees 
year-old does it! = ee County....... State. ...ss- 
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An integrated series of books to imple- 
ment an air-age educational program in 
the schools of the country. 






DO THIS: Take this 
advertisement to your local Civilian Defense Head- 
quarters and volunteer your help . . . Do it today! 


There is an urgent need for the use of your motion pices 

projector in Civilian Defense, War Bond, Industrial 

ing, and other emergency jobs! Hundreds of “win the war” 

films are available OW from the Bell & Howell Filmosound 

peace Whether aaa projector is sound—silent—or 8mm, — 
: . enlist it in the Fight 

for Freedom—today! 


* 
FILMOSOUND UTILITY 


Keep It Ready atts rons 
it right! bord is right! Keep 


your projector in tiptop con- 
dition ... cleaned, oiled, efh- 
cient. Bell & Howell Service 
will help you maintain and 
modernize your equipment. 


YOUR CAMERA, TOO, CAN FIGHT FOR VICTORY 


Help in local war efforts, with amateur and semiprofessional 
pictures. Many of these have been given international distribu- 
tion through the Bell & Howell Filmosound Library. 





—to enable American schools (1) to meet the critical 
instructional problem precipitated by national war 
needs in aviation; and (2) to prepare young Amer- 
icans for the new civilization being created by the 
air age. 











The series recognizes the fact that education for the air 
age requires not only new courses specifically devoted to 
the theoretical and practical’ problems of aeronautics but 
also the broadening and enriching of many of the standard 
school courses by the introduction of relevant materials on 
aviation and its effects on civilization. 
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Prepared with the coéperation of The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration by the Aviation 
Education Research Groups of Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and Teach- 
ers College of the University of Nebraska. 
Sponsored by The Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences. 









The Series 


SCIENCE OF PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

ELEMENTS OF PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS (Condensed Course) 

HUMAN GEOGRAPHY IN THE AIR AGE 

SOCIAL STUDIES FOR THE AIR AGE 

GLOBES, MAPS AND SKYWAYS 

FLYING HIGH (ANTHOLOGY) 

WINGS FOR YOU (ANTHOLOGY) 

THE AIR WE LIVE IN 

THE BIOLOGY OF FLIGHT 

MATHEMATICS IN AVIATION 

EDUCATION FOR THE AIR AGE 

AERONAUTICS IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS PRO- 
GRAM 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE IN THE AIR AGE 

GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE FOR THE AIR 
AGE 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR SCIENCE OF PRE-FLIGHT 
AERONAUTICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR ELEMENTS OF PRE- 
FLIGHT AERONAUTICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR THE BIOLOGY OF 


8 oO 
effort- FINEST RECREATIONAL 
_ FILMS — Hundreds of 


NEWEST U.S. GOVERNMENT FILMS—For aserv- {i€ enfertainment and 


ice charge of only 50c for the first and 25c for each 

additional subject, the Filmosound Library will a ~ | ps —_ 
send you these 16mm. sound films—from one to —Ry//'s Howell Filmosound 
four reels in length. Sources include: Library. One single cm 
Office of War Information - U. S. Signal Corps prehensive source thet 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs - Coal meets every nontheatrical 
Consumers Counsel - U. S. Treasury- and others /Alm need. 


Bell & Howell Co., Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, D.C.; London. Est. 1907 





FLIGHT Pp cee esesseeseseesessssessssoossesessesst 
* BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 1854 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. i 
1 Without obligation, ease send me . free 
* * * ‘ () **Win che War” 3; () Filmesound Library Catalog Supple |! 
: ment 1942-A al 
- PONS £595 0066000005 eb tennenvessisndseccespcesceseccesssse4eneee i a’ 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY PUBMIAGUGHO AMnOle oe 1 6 
| yi 
RY. occ cc rec crerererccererereseseresssesess State....... JNEA 10-42 
Bese erties ~- went Siete Cre enor +o sae 







New York Chicago Boston 
| Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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They FLY clear-eyed’ and sure toward 


the enemy because of me and my. kind, 


those lads whom | saw as gawky young 


sters in my class a few years back...! 


did my best by them...So much for that... 


ind they and my present class shall learn 


even better...So long as | have breath... 


A limited number of 

Ditto gelatin machines— 

the R5 Rotary, the Port- 
able and the Filmograph—are 
available without priorities while 
our present stock lasts. Better get 
your Ditto duplicator now! 


Every teaching tool that speeds and 
improves instruction methods 
speeds the day when American 


ideals shall be accepted by all 
A 


mankind. Proved in this 
nation’s schoolrooms, Ditto 
machines and Ditto work- 
books serve every instruction 
need. They hasten teaching, they 
make lesson absorption an easily 
assimilated game. They release 
YOU for other important work, 
and self-renewal! 

Mail the coupon! You will 
receive the informative booklet, 
“New Short-cuts in Education.” 
Thenyouwillsee,assomany others 
have, how DITTO not only be- 
comes your assistant in class, but 
alsohelpsin extra-curricular activi- 
ties and school routines as well— 
making copies of anything typed, 
written, or drawn .. . maps, pos- 
ters,forms, notices, outlines,school 
newspapers, etc., in one to eight 
colors at once, with one easy turn 
of the handle. A bright twelve- 
year-old does it! 
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NOW ! FREE! Classroom Samples from 
the 1942 library of Ditto teaching aids 


Send for the 1942 Workbook Catalog 
and for Free Samples of Ditto Ink 
printed workbook pages. Fifty-five 
manuscripts offer a wide choice of in- 
teresting time-saving materials. Some 
of them will fit your needs—will eman- 
cipate you from time-consuming lesson 
preparing and marking. 


DITTO, Inc. 
633 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
( ) Send me “New Short-cuts in Education” 
( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( ) Send Samples of Ditto Ink printed work- 
k pages. My class is: 
Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) 
Junior High School ( ) 








The Complete Guide to Safety Instruction for all Grades! 
Revised Third Edition 


PRICE 


¢ mie enpere 
Stage, Ppackin. 
25 ond Bisetios 


only. You may 
Order as mcny 
copies as you 
wish at this price 


A Complete Textbook 
For Teaching Safety 


Book is 6x9 inches with 100 pages 
and hard cover. Elaborately illus- 
trated throughout. Produced only 
in the interest of public safety by 
the Safety Engineering Department 
of Employers Mutuals. Not an ad- 
vertising project. Teachers, Super- 
intendents and Principals are urged 
to examine the book for its possi- 
bilities as a textbook on Safety for 
their school] systems. 


POSTPAID 





NOW READY 


Teachers, Educators, and Safety Author- 
ities have contributed to the revision of this 
thorough textbook on Safety Education. 
just off the press, it is complete and up to 
the minute in every detail. Send for a copy. 


SAFETY through 
EDUCATION 


has been accepted as a guide to safety in- 
struction in thousands of schools throughout 
America. It was written by an educator in 


collaboration with a nationally known safety 
authority. It is a guide book on the subject 
of safety for all grades from Kindergarten 
through Senior High and Vocational School 
and follows the most approved methods of 
teaching every phase of safety in the home, 
on the street and on the playground, with 
interesting projects to cultivate a safety con- 
sciousness which contributes to the reduc- 
tion in injuries and deaths through accident. 
Send for a copy today. 


Safety Engineering Department 


Employers Mutaal 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WISCONSIN - WAUSAU, WIS. 





PROGRAM 


How to help on the home front 


of Sharing America 


To Enroll in the SCHOOLS AT WAR Program 
1. Get the proper materials from your superintendent 
For principals: a poster, handbook, scrapbook, and entry card 
For each teacher: a poster and handbook 


2. Study your handbook 
3. Send in your school’s entry card 

4. Organize your class and school war activities 

5. Keep a record of your war activities for your scrapbook 





Sponsored by the War Savings Staff of the Treasury Department and 
the U. S. Office of Education 
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WE DON’T CARE 
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Enlist Now in the 
SCHOOLS AT WAR 


A unified plan to help your students 
see the interrelation of all their war 


activities and to help them learn: 


The ideals for which we are fighting 


The responsibilities and privileges 





. . . If the road is uphill all 
the way 

... If we are practically out 
of gas 

.. . If tires are restricted 
.. . If sugar rationing does 
make things taste bitter 


SO LONG AS 


as 


tory 
..« Our lec 
sear 


7 


ican, ‘igi 
oof mot 
BUT 
We. 
ing- “~ 
tions ? ‘ 
books . - 
WIN: ; 
OF CC.’ 
WIN: TON representatives 
will find it difficult to call 
on you as often as before 
HOWEVER 
With your codperation, we 
can still give you plenty of 
service 
There’s always the mail 
You can write to the WIN- 
STON bureau of Consult- 
ants which will be main- 
tained for your convenience 
until further notice 
Book paper is still 
available 
We can continue to manuv- 
facture textbooks to fulfil 
your needs——permanent and 
temporary 


Ask us about 





The OWENS PROGRAM 
for DEFENSE CLASSES 
HOW TO READ BLUEPRINTS 


HOW TO READ AIRCRAFT 
BLUEPRINTS 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
FOR ADULTS 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ELECTRIC WELDING 


The JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


1006-1016 Arch St. Phila., Pa. 
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Between Editor and Reader NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


OF THE UNITED STATES 





Bus MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OF 1941—For ; 
several years we have noted in this column JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor . H. A. ALLAN, Business Manager 


, MEMBERS OF JOURNAL EDITORIAL STAFF 
what we considered the most important 





Lyle W. Ashby Ethel Blake Mildred Sandison Fenner Erle Prior 
book of the preceding year. We have usually —_ 
done this early in the year, but this year did VOLUME 31 NUMBER 7 
not do so because of the difficulty of making . 
a choice. A number of readers have re- CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 1942 
minded us of this omission. We now name 
War By Revolution by Francis Williams West Virginia: Banner FTA State .. ... . . . . . Editorial 197 
(Viking Press, $1.50. 158p.) as the most im- : 
of 793% What the Schools and Colleges Can Do To Help Win the War 
Jad 80003), BREET, ~ in Englishman be- John W. Studebaker 199 
meray entrance, into the war, deals Calling AllSchools!. ......-+-+-s-+¢-+ce-e Belmont Farley 203 
asily have had con- 
jaring the soil for po fo rere Arthur Adams 204 
, author points out : ‘ 
snternational revo- Is an Eighth-Grade Education Enough? .....++e«+++ 206 
ust reaction. After An American Program of Plenty ...... . Stuart Chase 207 
octrine of democ- 
France collapsed; “Miss Lizzie Isa Old Crab” ..... Elizabeth W. Robinson 209 
*; has a chapter on er 
gulsses “organizing Million-Dollar Teachers ........+++4-s Norman Frost 211 
eludes with a chap- Our National Capitol. ....... Mildred Sandison Fenner 212 
(Ation to the World.” 
42 -ANYGoclamation * ‘must The Struggle for Freedom To Organize . . . FrankP.Grabam 213 
apply to the vastly comyiex problems of the ‘ , 
modern world those grpat ideals of human Fortify the Schools To Winthe War ........+ HM. Ivy 214 
freedom and human happiness which in- From the Other Side of the Teacher’s Desk 
spired the fathers of pean when they Florence Swanson and R. L. Jenkins 215 
renounced the past and opened wide their 
arms to the future.” Tenure for Teachers ......++++s . Frances Jelinek 217 
This is le’s w d t be moti- , 
ined “W Bg ke - a abiding Teaching Democracy in the Fourth Grade . Margaret Utterback 219 
ideals that reach far into the future and American Education Week, 1942 ..... . . Lyle W. Ashby 220 
promise a better day for all mankind. : 
[Earlier books in this series are: Foundation Stones of the Profession. ...... Agnes Winn 222 
1940—Lewis Mumford’s Faith for Living, Méucation for Pree Mem. 2. 2. wc tc tec rc eee - 223 
Tue Journat, January 1941, p.A-s. 
ace D anil 1. Basie The Amewiees News and Notes... 2.2222 see ee ee eeeeves - 225 
Canon, January 1940, p.A-5. Amendments to NEA Bylaws .......+ +++ sees - 227 
1938—Thomas Mann’s The Coming Victory 
of Democracy, November 1938, p239-] One Hundred Percent Enrolments... .......++2-s - 228 





MMM 
Published monthly except June, July, and August by the National Education Association of the United States, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
A. C. Frora, President Witrarp FE. Givens, Executive Secretary Witiam G. Carr, Associate Secretary J. W. Crasrree, Secretary-emeritus 


The Journal goes to all members of the Association. Active membership dues, including Journal $2; including other publications in addition to Journal $5; 
life membership $100. Entered as second-class matter October 23, 1920, at the postoffice at Washington, D. C., under the act of August 24, 1912. Acceptance 
lor mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of October 3, 1917, authorized. January 26, 1921. 
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Commission, William G. Carr; Elementary School Principals, Eva G. Pinkston; Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
N. P. Neilson; Rural Education, Howard A. Dawson; Secondary-School Principals, Paul E. Elicker; School Administrators, S. D. 
Shankland; Social Studies, Wilbur F. Murra; Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Ruth Cunningham. 
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How Schools Are Meeting 


Wartime Problems 


In spite of crowded classrooms . . . in spite of a 
shortage of teachers ... schools are forging ahead 
with their part in the Victory program. 


In many cases, helpful solutions to“new war- 
time problems have been developed with the 
Mimeograph duplicator and its integrated stencil 
sheets and inks. 


Mimeograph duplication gives teachers more time 
for teaching—and for the many extra activities 
demanded in wartime—by relieving them of class- 
room routine. It produces needed materials for 
projects and problems where textbooks are not 
available . . . helps keep all classroom materials 


up-to-date, 


Help your schools keep pace—in training for 
Victory and for the continuance of our democracy 
after Victory is won. Your Mimeograph duplicator 
will take on all the jobs you can give it. For prac- 
tical suggestions and trained assistance, call the 
Mimeograph distributor in your community— 


or write A. R. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. 





Now working for and with schools all over the country on 
the important work a school can do in wartime: versatile 
Mimeograph duplicators. Model 90 is shown in the picture 
above, Model 92 at left. 





Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 
of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S, Patent Office. 


— 
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West Virginia: Kanner FIA State 


HE WAR adds to the importance of teqchers. 

They are the source of our longtime strength 
as a people. Every teacher and citizen in the nation 
is concerned with the quality of the young men 
and women who come into the teaching staff of 
the republic. The better this staff becomes, the 
more it means to be a teacher and the greater the 
outlook for the nation. How shall we secure the 
best possible teachers for the schools—firm in their 
idealism; strong in their purpose; skilled itt per- 
sonal, professional, and civic leadership? /Future 
Teachers of America seeks to find the answer to 
that question. 

FTA is a bold and farreaching enterprise. It is 
based on the conviction that teachers can be trained 
for professional and civic leadership just as they 
are being trained to work with children. The 
model school or training school is a century old. 
The FTA system of training thru projects is only 
a few years old, but its influence is already being 
felt, so that schools prefer to employ teachers with 
a good record in an FTA chapter. Members of 
FTA college chapters are junior members of state 
and national education associations. 

Future Teachers of America 1s a glorious name. 
It is composed of three grand ideas. The Future 
belongs to youth and is full of hope, opportunity, 
and promise for those who prepare themselves for 
it. Teachers are the builders of civilization. Next 
to the mother who passes on the unending stream 
of life comes the teacher who preserves, enriches, 
and transmits the ideals and purposes of the race. 
America is peculiarly the home of the Future and 
the Teacher. It is a magnificent country filled with 
purpose and promise. It gives a higher place to 
teachers than any other country in the world. 

FTA is the most rapidly growing organization 
of its kind in the history of American education. 
In 1938-39 there were 14 FTA college chapters 
with 278 members. In 1939-40 there were 64 chap- 
ters with 1565 members. In 1940-41 there were 84 
chapters with 2097 members. In 1941-42 there were 


110 chapters with 3001 members. This makes a 
total of 6941 young people who have had FTA 
training as junior members of state and national 
education associations. It is prophetic of a new 
leadership toward unified education associations. 

FTA helps to recruit students and to make the 
most of those who choose teaching. It affords col- 
leges a plan for keeping in contact with the most 
promising young people in highschools. These 
young people are organized into FTA clubs. Mem- 
bers of college FTA chapters keep contact with 
FTA club members in their home highschools. 

West Virginia is the banner FTA state for 1941- 
42. This is a prophetic honor. There are nine chap- 
ters with a total membership of 212. All chapters 
have remained in good standing every year. All 
five of the chapters chartered previous to this year 
have won a place on the Victory Honor Roll by 
increasing their membership 10 percent or more 
over last year. A state FTA meeting is held each 
year in connection with the WVSEA convention. 
There has been good FTA publicity in the West 
Virginia School Journal. There has been much 
fine work on FTA projects. If every state in the 
Union did as well with FTA as West Virginia 
has, there would be a total of more than 10,000 
FTA members. 

This achievement in West Virginia has been 
brought about by the united cooperation of state 
superintendent W. W. Trent—who is also NEA 
State Director—and his able staff; Secretary R. B. 
Marston of the WVSEA and his staff; the presi- 
dents and faculties of the various colleges; and the 
devoted sponsors of the FTA chapters, who are as 
follows: 

Toothman Chapter, Concord State Teachers 
College, Athens—H. F. Toothman, professor of 
education, sponsor; 35 members. 

Morris P. Shawkey Chapter, West Virginia Wes- 
leyan College, Buckhannon—Arthur A. School- 
craft, professor of secondary education, sponsor; 
29 members. (Continued on next page) 
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Laura F. Lewis Chapter, Fairmont 
State Teachers College, Fairmont— 
Hadden S. Rhodes, professor of Eng- 
lish, sponsor; 10 members. 

Horace Mann Chapter, Storer Col- 
lege, Harpers Ferry—Margaret Jean 
Maxson, head, department of education, 
sponsor; 16 members. 

O. G. Wilson Chapter, Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington—Myrtle MacDon- 
nald, head, home economics depart- 
ment, sponsor; 12 members. 

West Virginia Tech Chapter, West 
Virginia Institute of Technology, Mont- 
gomery—Frank J. Pyle, head of educa- 
tion department, sponsor; 14 members. 

Kilpatrick Chapter, Salem College, 
Salem—Alta L. Van Horn, director, 
teacher training, sponsor; 20 members. 

Cohongoroota Chapter, Shepherd 
State Teachers College, Shepherdstown 
—Florence Shaw, associate professor of 
education; I. O. Ash, professor of edu- 
cation, sponsors; 14 members. 

Nathan Shotwell Chapter, West Lib- 
erty State Teachers College, West Lib- 
erty—Mrs. Freda Y. Conaway, director 
of elementary education, sponsor; 62 
members. 

Other states which deserve honorable 
mention for their outstanding FTA 
work are Idaho, which has 5 chapters 
with 89 members; Indiana, which has 3 
chapters with 131 members; Kansas, 
which has 6 chapters with 107 members; 
Kentucky, which has 8 chapters with 
161 members; Missouri, which has 4 
chapters with 99 members; New Jersey, 
which has 3 chapters with 269 members; 
North Carolina, which has 7 chapters 
with 150 members; Ohio, which has 5 
chapters with 158 members; Tennessee, 
5 chapters with 162 members; and 
Texas, 5 chapters with 148 members. 

FTA in highschool is developed as 
desired under the leadership of state de- 
partments of education, state education 
associations, and colleges having FTA 
chapters. Its purposes are exploratory 
and prevocational. The cost for the en- 
tire club regardless of size is $2 the first 
year—$1 of which is for the charter and 
a $1 annual service and charter renewal 
fee for which the club sponsor may 
select 100 Personal Growth Leaflets with 
which to carry on club work, including: 
[31] Shall I Go to College? 

[51] The Story of the NEA 
[162] Shall I Become a Teacher? 
[163] FTA at Work in Highschools 
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The FTA club has a fine influence on 
the morale of the highschool as a whole. 

FTA in colleges is definitely profes- 
sional and open only to members who 
are planning to become teachers. FTA 
gives much to its members and expects 
much from them, Here is what each 
member of a college FTA chapter re- 
ceives in return for his junior dues, 
which are usually $2 or less—$1 going 
to the NEA and the balance to the state 
association as shown im the table on page 
186 of the September Journat [usually 
$1 or 50¢]. 

[1] Journat of the NEA (nine issues) 

[2] Journal of the state association 
in all states having provision for junior 
membership 

[3] Ten Personal Growth Leaflets 

[4] A copy of the FTA Yearbook, 
which sells to nonmembers at $1 

[5] Service on FTA projects 

[6] The right to wear the FTA pin 

[7] A national certificate of merit at 
the end of the college career if enough 
FTA merit points have been earned. 

In addition to the above each member 
of a new chapter which is chartered be- 
fore November 16, and each member of 
an old chapter, which wins a place on 
the Victory Honor Roll before Novem- 
ber 16 will receive a personal copy of 
the book, Horace Mann—His Ideas and 
Ideals. 

The FTA chapter receives a library 
of books and materials, with additions 
each year. 

This rich service is furnished in the 
faith that it pays to invest in the future 
of teaching. FTA membership keeps 
students in touch with the vast changes 
that are coming to education as a result 
of the war, changes which will affect 
each of them personally and profoundly. 

FTA looks forward to a time when 
every college student who is preparing 
to be a teacher will be a junior member 
of state and national education associa- 
tions. It is inspiring to young people to 
feel themselves a part of the great state 
and national education associations 
which are the prime moving forces in 
educational advance. 

FTA Pledge. Every FTA member in 
highschool or college takes the following 
pledge: The good teacher requires: 

Physical vitality. 1 will try to keep my 
body well and strong. 

Mental vigor. 1 will study daily to keep 
my mind active and alert. 





Moral discrimination. 1 will seek to 
know the right and to live by it. 

Wholesome personality. 1 will culti- 
vate in myself goodwill, friendliness, 
poise, upright bearing, and careful 
speech. 

Helpfulness. 1 will learn the art of 
helping others by doing helpful things 
daily in school and home. 

Knowledge. 1 will fill my mind with 
worthy thoughts by observing the beau- 
tiful world around me, by reading the 
best books, and by association with the 
best companions. 

Leadership. 1 will make my influence 
count on the side of right, avoiding 
habits that weaken and destroy. 

These things will I do now that I may 
be worthy the high office of teacher. 


On the basis of experience in FTA 
groups now at work, these are reason- 
able expectations of the movement: 

[1] Earlier awakening of the indi- 
vidual who plans to be a teacher to the 
possibilities of his own life. 

[2] A better development of the char- 
acter qualities essential to the teacher by 
attaching importance to them early in 
the student's life. 

[3] A richer cultural background for 
the student who early appreciates the 
importance of that background to his 
teaching achievement. 

[4] Specific training in democratic 
cooperative action thru projects carried 
out by highschool and college groups. 

[5] Greater strength, unity, and effec- 
tiveness in professional organization. 

If you are in a college which prepares 
teachers and which does not have an 
FTA chapter, take the lead in organiz- 
ing one. Seek to interest the strongest 
students and faculty members in it 
Some existing group desiring a more 
active program may be formed into an 
FTA chapter. College classes may be- 
come chapters. Officers of all classes and 
groups may be brought together as an 
FTA chapter. There may be more than 
one chapter in a college. 

If we want a great and growing teach: 
ing profession for tomorrow, we must 
begin now to strengthen the founda- 
tions in the schools which prepare teach- 
ers. Could there be a greater and more 
inspiring challenge? 


Joy Elmer Morgan 


EDITOR 
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_ the realization grows 
that we are in for a long, hard strug- 
gle. Facts must be realistically faced. 
Japan is entrenched in Asia and upon 
islands in the Pacific; the Nazis are 
forging ahead in the Caucasus; each 
day presents new evidence of the tre- 
mendous effort that will be required 
to beat our enemies to the earth, to 
win back whole continents, and to 
free their enslaved inhabitants. As we 
read of American Rangers fighting 
in bloody commando raids along the 
coast of France, of the valorous con- 
duct of the American “leathernecks” 
in the Solomon Islands, of the brilliant 
ation of American pilots in Egypt 
and the courage of American sailors 
on the seven seas, we begin to under- 
sand the global character of the war, 
and we are made to realize what must 
yet be accomplished in turning the full 
energies of this powerful nation to the 
grim business of war—converting a 
peaceful industrial nation into a great 
engine of military might. 

Only the dullest sort of wishful 
thinking, only sheer blindness to real- 
ity, could cause any of us to doubt that 
education, too, must undertake conver- 
sion to the pressing business of total 
war. War is a hard, tough, brutal busi- 
ness. It is blood and sweat and tears; 
it is pain and heartache and frustra- 
tion; it means plans deferred and 
careers interrupted—but it must be 
faced, just as the boys at Bataan faced 
it, with energy and resolution. We 
are in this war and the only way out 
is thru—thru to victory, thru to sur- 
vival for everything we hold dear, 
thru to the chance to build a better 
world, a world in which all men, 
whatever their occupation or race or 
religion, may be free to walk erect in 
the full stature of their human worth. 

That the schools should have moved 
rather slowly in making the great con- 
version from the business of peace to 
that of war was perhaps inevitable. 
The schools are civilization’s great 
conservators. They transmit its culture 
toeach new generation. Our American 
culture has been one of peace and pro- 
ductive enterprise. We are not a mili- 
taristic nation. Almost never before in 
our history have the schools had need 
to turn their full attention to the sci- 
ence of war. Hence it has been hard 
for our schools, just as it has been hard 
for our industries, to think in military 


What the Schools and Colleges 
Can Do To Help Win the War 
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JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


Tue scHoots have a long way to go 
before they will be making their maxi- 
mum contribution to the winning of 
the war and the peace. But they have 
made remarkable progress and, as 
compared with the last war, are way 
ahead in their understanding of the 
problem and their determination to 
give all they have to the cause of de- 
mocracy. Commissioner Studebaker is 
giving a vigorous and outstanding 
leadership. 

This address at the National Insti- 
tute on Education and the War (see 
page 203) may well be given to the 
editor of your local newspaper for 
publication. Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute, edited to provide a Handbook on 
Education and the War, may be se- 
cured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. The 
Handbook will serve as a useful guide 
for converting education’s unparal- 
leled strength to the one task now be- 
fore the American people—winning 
victory. 
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terms or to assume the military role. 
Yet as the crisis deepens, as we more 
and more gear ourselves for all-out 
total war the schools, too, must read- 
just their organizations and redirect 
their efforts toward one great end—the 
certain and speedy winning of the war. 
What, then, are some of the things the 
schools and colleges can do to help 
win this war? 

In making the suggestions which 
follow I am mindful of the fact that 
what the schools can do this year to 
help win this war will be determined 
by the extent to which administrators, 
teachers, students, and parents are 
ready to face up to the stern necessi- 
ties of war; by their willingness to 
break with tradition; by our own abil- 
ity to abandon for the duration our 


vested but at present non-essential in- 
terests, our customary organizational 
patterns and school programs. 


My FIRST SUGGESTION concerns 
the elementary schools. Perhaps less 
than at any other level of education 
does winning the war imply conversion 
in the curriculum of the elementary 
school. The fundamentals of childhood 
education—with their emphasis upon 
mental security, physical health and 
growth, and command of the tools of 
learning—are not altered for the emer- 
gency. Moreover, millions of elemen- 
tary-school children will still be in 
school when victory is won. They 
must grow up to help in the long, 
slow task of rebuilding the postwar 
world, of healing its rancors, of bind- 
ing up its wounds, of creating that 
spirit of ‘brotherhood which alone en- 
ables men to live at peace with their 
fellows. The special contributions 
which elementary schools can make to 
winning this war are therefore expan- 
sions of the kinds of tasks which they 
are already accomplishing: The care 
and protection of young children in 
nursery schools and kindergarten; the 
provision of before- and after-school 
programs of recreation for children of 
working mothers in congested war- 
service areas; the expansion of school 
facilities and services to include nu- 
tritious school lunches; closer coopera- 
tion with parents in safeguarding chil- 
dren’s health and morale. 

In addition, this year, our elemen- 
tary schools can participate in vital 
war-related activities such as cam- 
paigns of salvage and conservation; 
gardening and food canning; caring 
for clothing; purchasing war savings 
stamps. In so doing, the elementary 
schools can become organized com- 
munities of action in which principals, 
teachers, pupils, and parents coopera- 
tively plan children’s in-school and 
out-of-school war-related activities; 
working together with a common 
will; studying our hemisphere neigh- 
bors and our allies in the United Na- 
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tions; developing an understanding of 
democratic principles thru daily prac- 
tice in living them; gaining a balanced 
perspective on the war; by being 
helped to see that this war is a cul- 
mination of mankind’s agelong strug- 
gle to be free; learning by working 
together in a common cause to under- 
stand and to appreciate others in spite 
of superficial differences. 


I. HELPING to win this war de- 
mands little basic change in the organi- 
zation and program of elementary edu- 
cation, can the same thing be said for 
secondary education? Can highschools 
go on doing business as usual, with only 
minor modifications in curriculum and 
organization? The answer which has 
come out of this four-day institute on 
Education and the War is emphati- 
cally “No.” We are faced with certain 
brutal facts. Fact number one is that 
wars are won by fighting men who 
use weapons produced by working 
men and women. The manpower re- 
quirements for winning this war are 
simply enormous. By this time next 
year we may have some five or six 
million men under arms; eventually 
we may have ten or twelve million. 
That means that the great majority of 
able-bodied maies between 18 and 45 
years of age must serve in our armed 
forces; and that in turn means that 
insofar as possible boys of 16 and 17 
years now in our highschools must be- 
gin to prepare for military occupations. 
The modern army is made of special- 
ists, mechanics, machine gunners, 
nurses, motorcycle drivers, radio oper- 
ators, motor mechanics, sanitary tech- 
nicians, engineers. To meet the grow- 
ing and critical requirements of the 
armed forces for specialists the unused 
facilities of our trade and vocational 
schools, our general highschools, every 
training facility of the nation must be 
put to maximum. use. 

Again, just as the manpower needs 
of the armed forces are pyramiding, 
so are the manpower needs of war 
production, in factories and on farms. 
Here, in addition to training men not 
suited for military service, we face a 
task of replacement training; training 
of girls and women to replace men 
who have been called to the colors 
from farms and factories; training 
girls to replace men gone from stores 
and offices and from essential com- 
munity service occupations; training 
younger boys and girls to replace 
housewives employed outside the 
home. 
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Lest we should too keenly regret the 
necessity which requires this great con- 
version of our highschools from edu- 
cation for peace to education for war, 
please remember what happens when 
the Nazi slave-drivers are in position 
to crack the whip over conquered peo- 
ples. Consider that more than 3,000,000 
youngsters from the Balkan states have 
been rounded up for compulsory labor 
service in Germany; that Gestapo 
agents in Belgium are capturing mere 
boys for military service. Remember 
also that the skills and abilities which 
youth must develop for service in the 
war effort are not wholly unlike those 
which they will find valuable for work 
when peace is won. Just as there are 
great possibilities of transfer in the 
skills and abilities of peacetime occu- 
pations to military uses—witness the 
rapid conversion of the automobile 
factories to the making of tanks, 
planes, and guns—so there are simi- 
larly large possibilities for the transfer 
of technical and vocational skills from 
military to civil life. In any event the 
secondary schools appear to be due for 
a rapid and rather thorogoing curricu- 
lum conversion if they are to be most 
effective in assisting the nation’s war 
effort. What are some of the elements 
in this curriculum conversion? 


First, there must be greatly improved 
facilities for occupational information 
and guidance into critical services. Here 
is involved the flow of manpower, its 
distribution into those channels of mili- 
tary and civilian need which must be 
met if this war is to be won. Never 
before have those responsible for the 
guidance and advisement of youth been 
confronted with a greater challenge. 
School counselors must have authentic 
information not alone as to the capabili- 
ties of particular youth; they must also 
have information concerning the critical 
needs of the nation for manpower with 
certain types of preliminary preparation. 
Which boys should be advised to under- 
take preliminary preparation looking to- 
ward meeting the need for air crews to 
man our growing air armada; or ground 
crews to service and repair thousands of 
planes? How many such aircrew men 
may be needed? If the need is for 30 
percent of the boys in this year’s gradu- 
ating class, will each school meet its 
quota? These are the kinds of questions 
which the guidance officers in our high- 
schools must ask, and for which they 
must find satisfactory answers—not only 
for aviation, but also for engineering, 
and medicine, and nursing, and a va- 
riety of military and civilian specialists. 

Second, there must be a new empha- 
sis upon programs of physical fitness. 
Strength, stamina, endurance, and func- 





tional vigor are demanded above all else 
in wartime. The development of general 
motor skills can be achieved in a variety 
of ways—thru formal calisthenics and 
body-building exercises; running, jump- 
ing, and climbing; competitive team 
sports; hiking, swimming, tumbling, 
wrestling. Every highschool boy and girl 
must be given the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a program of physical activi- 
ties appropriate to his or her interests 
and abilities and geared to national needs, 
The physical fitness program should 
also include health instruction and 
knowledge and practice of the principles 
of nutrition. It should provide for phys- 
ical examinations, especially in the cases 
of those whose need is fairly obvious, 
and for followup and correction of reme- 
diable physical defects. For some ele- 
ments in this program the highschools 
will necessarily solicit the aid of other 
community agencies; but for the phys- 
ical fitness program as a whole, the high- 
school cannot escape responsibility. 

A third element in the highschool pro- 
gram of curriculum conversion concerns 
mathematics and science. Modern war is 
a battle of technicians and specialists, 
both in the combat forces and in the 
army of workers in industry. The basic 
language of technology is derived from 
science and mathematics. Our high- 
schools must see to it this year that larger 
numbers of pupils gain a more thoro 
mastery of those subjects. Army and 
Navy officials are most emphatically in 
favor of this emphasis for boys who will 
enter the armed forces. Two types of 
curriculum change seem needed: [1] 
Revisions of mathematics and _ science 
content to provide military illustrations 
and applications. [2] A new drive to- 
ward more complete mastery and some 
ability to transfer mathematical and sci- 
entific learnings to practical situations. 

A fourth element in the highschool 
program of curriculum conversion is for 
the introduction of preflight courses in 
aeronautics in thousands of the nation’s 
highschools. Control of the air in modern 
warfare is an essential prerequisite for 
successful land or sea operations. We are 
in the process of developing the greatest 
air force in the world. To meet the an- 
ticipated needs of the armed services for 
flight-crew officers alone, there is every 
indication that we must interest all quali- 
fied boys in the junior and senior classes 
of our highschools in becoming candi- 
dates for aviation training on a preflight 
basis. Every boy who can meet the strin- 
gent physical and mental qualifications 
established for admission to aviation 
cadet training or has a fair chance to be 
able to meet them a year or two hence 
should receive in the highschools next 
year the best kind of preflight training 
for aviation that we are able to provide. 
The very minimum provision which 
should be available in every highschool 
of the United States would be the oppor 
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tunity to pursue basic and thoroly taught 
courses in mathematics and physics. To 
this provision should also be added a 
program of physical fitness including the 
remedying of correctible defects. In thou- 
sands of highschools also it should be 
possible to introduce a course in the sci- 
ence of aeronautics during the junior or 
senior year, or both. This course should 
provide for a study of aircraft structures, 
aerodynamics, power plants, meteorology, 
communication, and elementary air navi- 
gation. Such preflight training in aero- 
nautics if given in addition to the neces- 
sary foundation of mathematics and sci- 
ence, will constitute, for thousands of 
highschool youth, one of the most im- 
portant contributions that the highschools 
can make to the winning of this war. 

A fifth element in the highschool pro- 
gram of curriculum conversion is con- 
cerned with one of the highschool’s ma- 
jor and continuing responsibilities, that 
is, training of youth for citizenship in a 
democracy. English and the social studies 
are the most important vehicles which 
the highschools generally use for this 
purpose, together with such informal ac- 
tivities in service to the school and to the 
community as may be used to teach the 
responsibilities of citizenship. Both Eng- 
lish and the social studies need now to be 
redirected to wartime objectives. In Eng- 
lish, special emphasis must be placed 
upon the development of fundamental 
reading skills; upon clear, concise oral 
and written expression; upon the litera- 
ture of patriotism and American ideal- 
ism; of current events and war problems. 
In social studies there should be more 
positive teaching of the meaning of de- 
mocracy; of our history, heroes, and tra- 
ditions. There should be instruction con- 
cerning matters of wartime economics. 
There should be a new emphasis upon 
the development of geographical con- 
cepts; upon an understamding of the 
working of government in wartime. The 
organization of and opportunities in the 
armed forces and the purposes and pro- 
cedures of the Selective Service should be 
taught. 

Another important aspect of the 
schools’ responsibility for wartime citi- 
zenship training is the development of 
an understanding and appreciation of 
our allies in the United Nations. With- 
out in any way distracting us from the 
all-important business of winning the 
war, it should be possible to lay that 
foundation in public opinion which will 
make possible the winning of the peace 
as well. In this winning of the peace, 
the United Nations must stand and work 
together as in the war itself. To this end 
it is urgently necessary that we come to 
a fuller understanding and appreciation 
of each other, so that in the formulation 
and proclamation of common objectives, 
we may insure that spirit of neighborli- 
ness and mutual trust and cooperation 
without which the ends for which we 


fight together, may be made more difhi- 
cult of attainment when military victory 
is won. In the words of Secretary Hull, 
“This is a task of intensive study, hard 
thinking, broad vision, and leadership— 
not for governments alone, but for par- 
ents, and teachers, and clergymen, and 
all those, within each nation, who pro- 
vide spiritual, moral, and intellectual 
guidance. Never did so great and so 
compelling a duty in this respect devolve 
upon those who are in positions of re- 
sponsibility, public and private.” 

The sixth element in the highschool 
program of curriculum conversion in- 
volves the greatest wrench to existing 
practices; yet it is perhaps most impor- 
tant of all. This element is the provision 
of preinduction training for the armed 
forces and preparatory training for civil- 
ian occupations and services. At the pres- 
ent time our expanding Army and Navy 
are in critical need of many more spe- 
cialists than are being’ recruited by the 
draft or by voluntary enlistment. The 
facilities in our trade and vocational 
schools and in our more general high- 
schools must be used to whatever extent 
is practicable in the preliminary prepara- 
tion of auto-mechanics, radio operators 
and repairmen, machinists, typists, cooks, 
and a host of other specialists. For a 
number of families of occupational spe- 
cialties in which critical needs exist in 
the armed forces, modified courses in 
physical science and industrial arts pro- 
vide the kind of preliminary preparation 
which training authorities in the armed 
forces say is needed. Outlines for some 
of these modified courses of a beginning 
specialist character are now in prepara- 
tion by the Office of Education and the 
Preinduction Training Section of the 
Army Services of Supply working 
jointly. Already available is an outline 
of a Preflight Aeronautics Course which 
points to the preliminary preparation of 
prospective aviation cadets. 

The provision of preparatory courses 
for highschool youth who are looking 
toward employment in war production in- 
dustries is chiefly a matter of expanding 
and redirecting the regular program of 
vocational education, especially as it in- 
volves the training of girls; and in addi- 
tion providing for the enrolment of high- 
school senior girls in the federally- 
financed program of vocational training 
for War Production Workers. 

There are serious obstacles to be over- 
come in converting the highschool cur- 
riculum to make it serve the war effort. 
Problems involved in securing courses of 
study and equipment, of certifying and 
holding qualified teachers, of arranging 
for accreditation of new courses, of ad- 
justing schooltime schedules to provide 
for parttime work and parttime school- 
ing, of public relations and community 
acceptance—all must be faced and over- 
come. I am confident that the resource- 
fulness and ingenuity of school officials, 


if spurred on by a sufficient sense of the 
urgency of the need for curriculum con- 
version, will find ways and means of ac- 
complishing the seemingly impossible. 
Given educational vision and a sense of 
urgency among school administrators, 
highschool youth, their parents, the com- 
munity in general can be relied on to 
help in many ways. The enthusiasm and 
will to serve of youth can be organized 
and channeled thru a schoolwide student 
organization afhliating highschool youth 
in a national program of participation in 
present war-service activities and in pre- 
paratory training for future war occupa- 
tions. Definite proposals for a pattern of 
highschool student organization which 
will help to foster and promote needed 
curriculum conversion will shortly be an- 
nounced to the schools of the nation by 
a National Policy Committee associated 
with the U. S. Office of Education and 
representing the War Department, the 
Navy Department, the Department of 
Commerce, the Wartime Commission, 
and civilian aviation. 


Wire WE ASK what the colleges 
and universities can do this year to help 
win this war we enter an area in which 
there are also many perplexing prob- 
lems. Of some generalizations, how- 
ever, we can speak with assurance: 


First, the colleges and universities can 
adjust their entrance requirements so as 
to serve every qualified student who 
needs the services of the college to pre- 
pare him for war work. This involves 
active cooperation with the highschools 
to identify those students who ought to 
enter college without meeting all of the 
usual entrance requirements, some of 
which, be it frankly confessed,. have here- 
tofore primarily served to keep certain 
youth of good talents but of questionable 
academic respectability out of these in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

Next year we shall probably find many 
highschool students, for example, who 
are fully ready to begin engineering 
training without having taken foreign 
language or even without completing 16 
units of highschool credit. We might 
also be able to discover many young 
adults, who dropped out of highschool 
a few years ago, intellectually capable 
and desirous of preparing themselves for 
technical war work. Colleges should ad- 
mit them. 

Again, guidance plans worked out by 
cooperation between highschools and col- 
leges should enable selected highschool 
students to enter at appropriate dates the 
colleges operating accelerated programs, 
even tho the time schedules of highschool 
and college have not been fully syn- 
chronized. In many cases, individual 
highschool students who will not have 
fully met the requirements for highschool 
graduation should be allowed to transfer 
to colleges in January, March, or May. 
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A second generalization which may be 
safely made is that colleges and univer- 
sities can cooperate with the Army, the 
Navy, and with industry in admitting to 
special short courses students who need 
training which the college can give, re- 
gardless of the number of highschool 
units which the student can present in 
evidence of his qualification for college 
degree work. Thus at the present time a 
number of colleges and universities are 
providing courses of instruction for Sig- 
nal Corps technicians, for Army store 
managers, for tank repairmen, and other 
civilian or enlisted personnel of the War 
and Navy Departments. Many of these 
men do not have the traditional requisites 
for college entrance and yet, carefully se- 
lected, the overwhelming majority of 
them have been able by dint of intelli- 
gence and application to make satisfac- 
tory progress in technical training courses 
at the college level. 

The colleges and universities can make 
available facilities for housing, feeding, 
and providing health care for Army and 
Navy contingents sent to them, regard- 
less of whether or not the instruction is 
to be given by the institution or by the 
Army and Navy. Contract arrangements 
for housing groups of enlisted men in 
our rapidly expanding armed forces pre- 
sent one means of avoiding the unneces- 
sary use of manpower and materials for 
the construction of military and naval 
quarters. Colleges in some places are ask- 
ing their own students to live out in 
homes in the community in order that 
dormitory facilities of the college may be 
made available for use of men and women 
in the armed forces. This is a type of sac- 
rifice which institutions and students will 
gladly make in the war effort. 

Third, it will be generally agreed, I 
believe, that colleges and universities can 
revitalize their student personnel proce- 
dures. College students face unusually 
difficult choices. They do not wish under 
any circumstances to lay themselves open 
to the suspicion that they are dodging 
their responsibility for service to the na- 
tion in this time of supreme test. Should 
they enlist? They have been advised to 
continue their education until called by 
their government for service. Should they 
seek Selective Service deferment in order 
to complete courses of training for profes- 
sional and technical occupations in which 
critical shortages exist? Should they drop 
out of college to accept employment in 
some war industry or to enlist in some 
service of their own choosing? Upon all 
of these matters students are in great 
need of sympathetic counsel and advice 
based upon authentic knowledge of the 
manpower needs of the nation. More- 
over, in connection with their plans for 
the future, college students seek, as do 
others of us, to peer thru the mists of 
uncertainty and see, even if dimly, the 
best postwar occupational opportunities 
for service; and to try to relate their col- 


lege training both to immediate national 
service needs and longer-term possibili- 
ties of life careers. 

Fourth, colleges and universities can 
adjust their regular courses and curricu- 
lums to better fit wartime needs. For 
example, short curriculums should be in- 
troduced in many fields, such as sub- 
professional engineering specialties and 
chemical and bacteriological specialties, 
for which preparation can be secured in 
one or two years. Medical and dental 
technologists are needed also to save time 
of busy doctors and dentists each now 
trying to do the work of two men. 

There is the need also for short inten- 
sive courses dealing with a single technic 
or industrial operation, such as are the 
concern of many of the present engineer- 
ing, science, and management war train- 
ing courses; and the correlative needs for 
an extension and expansion of such 
courses to provide evening classes for 
teachers in shortage fields, such as agri- 
culture, industrial arts, physics, mathe- 
matics, and preflight aeronautics. In this 
connection it is probable that teachers of 
good intelligence, who have had some 
minor courses in college in these fields 
of critical teacher shortage, can prepare 
themselves for the new teaching assign- 
ments which they will have next year, 
either by short intensive courses, or by 
correspondence refresher courses, to say 
nothing of independent study. In other 
words, colleges and universities have an 
important assignment next year to be of 
greater helpfulness than ever before to 
teachers in service. 

Again, many community workers other 
than teachers are in need of refresher or 
supplementary courses to help them in 
their work. Public health workers, child 
care workers, volunteer discussion lead- 
ers, OCD workers, social workers, and 
other community service workers should 
be able to call upon the extension educa- 
tion resources of the colleges and univer- 
sities for stimulation and needed training. 

Then there are the regular courses of 
the colleges and universities which should 
be adjusted the better to serve war needs. 
Engineering training should be aimed 
more directly at Army, Navy, or indus- 
trial needs. Medicine should emphasize 
the types of clinical cases found in the 
Army and Navy field hospitals. Liberal 
arts courses should be tuned to current 
war problems. The ivory tower detach- 
ment of many liberal arts students and 
faculty members during the progress of 
this world-shattering war is truly amaz- 
ing. History courses must contribute di- 
rectly to understanding the backgrounds 
of the present war; geography should 
throw light upon the economic factors in 
this global conflict; and so on thru the 
whole gamut of liberal arts departments. 
Parenthetically, a series of about 25 re- 
ports prepared by departmental groups 
of college teachers will shortly be released 
by the U. S. Office of Education Wartime 





Commission. These reports will contain 
specific suggestions for the adjustment of 
the major departmental fields of liberal 
arts curriculums to the war emergency, 

Again, the colleges and universities 
should accept the challenge of the War 
and Navy Departments to use these in. 
stitutions for the identification and de- 
velopment of “officer material” for the 
armed forces. The justification for the 
Army Enlisted Reserve is that it permits 
the retention in college of those men who 
are potential officer material leaving to 
the colleges themselves the problem of 
how to develop the qualities of body and 
mind which leadership implies. If col- 
leges do not know how to develop quali- 
ties of leadership, what agencies do? As 
mathematics and physics are held by the 
Navy to be essential in the programs of 
members of the V-1 naval reserves, these 
courses must be provided. Whatever 
changes in staff, in courses, in equip- 
ment, and in teaching procedures are 
necessary to make the training programs 
of these reserve units of greatest value 
should straightway be made by every 
college. 

Fifth, if colleges and universities are 
to do what they can to help win this 
war, they face the necessity of adjusting 
their administrative machinery in at 
least two definite ways. They need to 
work out plans of accelerating their aca- 
demic calendars and of increasing their 
financial aid to students to make possible 
pursuance of accelerated programs re- 
gardless of the student’s economic status. 

Sixth, in connection with all the adap- 
tations which colleges and universities 
must make in their programs, in their 
student personnel policies, in their cur- 
riculums, and in their administrative 
machinery, there is urgent need for a 
united front. If to fully utilize the re- 
sources of these, our higher educational 
institutions, jn winning the war requires 
federal support, the colleges and univer- 
sities should all join together to seek that 


support. 


How can this War for Survival be 
surely and speedily won? That has 
been the one crucial consideration in 
the minds of all of us during this 
National Institute on Education and 
the War. I hope that out of our asso- 
ciation together these last few days, 
out of the exchange of fact and opin- 
ion, there has come to each of us a 
greater clarity of understanding; 4 
more poignant sense of the terrible 
urgency of a genuinely all-out-war 
effort; a willingness to try to commu- 
nicate that sense of urgency to our 
colleagues in every city, county, state, 
and institution here represented—to 
the end that the schools and colleges 
of the nation shall be made to pull 
their full share of the load up the 


steep incline to victory. 
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Ries can do it. America must do 
it now. ... No school in America 
an fail to do its part... . You can- 
got fail when the lives of American 
gidiers depend upon you; when vic- 
wry itself depends upon you!” 

Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell, com- 
manding, Services of Supply, U. S. 
War Department, was speaking. Seven 
hundred educators leaned forward in 
their chairs. They were the chief state 
shool officers of the nation, most of 
the secretaries of the state education 
yssociations, sixty-four college and uni- 
versity presidents, school superintend- 
ents from the largest cities in the 
United States, officials from private 
shools, directors of vocational educa- 
tion, representatives of classroom 
achers. They were assembled—by 
gecial invitation only—in a historic 
meeting. Highest officers of Army and 
Navy, the Air Forces, and executives 
of civilian agencies in the federal gov- 
emmment were outlining the job of the 
shools and colleges in providing the 
opportunity for every youth to equip 
himself for a place in winning the 
war. “And you must do this job,” 
warned General Somervell, “regardless 
of cost, time, inconvenience, the tem- 
porary side-tracking of non-war objec- 
tives, or even the temporary scrapping 
of peacetime courses.” 

In figures at first censored for gen- 
eral use and then released because of 
the desperate need for immediate ac- 
tion, General Somervell described the 
Army’s deficits in trained manpower. 
“Our Army today is an army of spe- 
dalists. Out of every 100 men inducted 
into the service, 63 are assigned to 
duties requiring specialized training. 
We aren’t getting those 63 specialists. 
.»» Modern mechanized warfare dic- 
tates that we must have them.... 
The situation is not getting better. It 
is fast getting worse. . . . The supply 
of trained men is dwindling by the 
day.” 

Speakers from other agencies 
brought similar stories of the need 
for action now in education. The 
United States Office of Education 
Wartime Commission, which called 
the meeting, August 28-31, on the 
campus of American University, 
Washington, D. C., under the name 
of the National Institute on Educa- 
ton and the War, had .made ample 
Provision for action now on plans 
offered for the contribution of the 
schools to victory. Twenty-six sym- 


Calling All Schools! 


posiums in which military officials 
and educators participated were held 
following general discussions of the 
urgent wartime needs. The purpose of 
these small group meetings was to 
sharpen plans to the point of prac- 
ticability. All the deliberations and 
conclusions of the Institute will be 
printed as quickly as possible. Invi- 
tations to the meeting were on the 
basis of representation of all educa- 
tional levels, all kinds of educational 
institutions, from each state. They were 
issued with the understanding that 
these representatives would be respon- 
sible in their own states for similar 
institutes that will take to every 
teacher in every field of education a 
clear picture of his part in the war 
before the end of this calendar year. 

Tribute to the services of the schools 
and colleges, in peace as well as in 
war, came from high places. 

“Our schools, public and private,” 
said President Roosevelt in a message 
to the Institute, “have always been 
molds in which we cast the kind of 
life we wanted. . . . So we turn again 
to our educators and ask them to help 
us mold men and women who can 
fight thru to victory. We ask that 
every schoolhouse become a service 
center for the home front. And we 
pray that our young people will learn 
in the schools and in the colleges the 
wisdom and forbearance and patience 
needed by men and women of good 
will who seek to bring to this earth a 
lasting peace.” 

“Right here,” said Capt. A: W. Rad- 
ford, Director of Aviation Training, 
U. S. Navy, “I must emphasize the 
debt which the Navy and the nation 
owe to the parents and to the edu- 
cators of America. When we see the 
type of young men we are getting, 
clean of mind, clean of body, and clean 
of purpose, it gives us a tremendous 
feeling of pride and faith.” 

The message from the “high com- 
mand” to the schools was not all praise 
or all stated in general terms. Brig. 
Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, deputy chief 
of air staff, U. S. Army Air Forces, 
told members of the Institute that, “we 
are having to re-teach simple mathe- 
matics before we can teach the appli- 
cation of simple mathematics to mili- 
tary problems. We are having to re- 


teach basic principles of physics be- 
fore we can teach their application to 
military and aeronautical equipment. 
You can help us build a war-winning 
air force by relieving us of this bur- 
den of fundamental instruction.” 

Gen. Kuter and other speakers 
pointed to specific needs. The Navy 
distributed booklets outlining detailed 
programs for mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, and general sci- 
ence. The needs were stated in terms 
of formulas, principles, and equations, 
leaving no doubt as to exactly what 
is wanted. 

Response from the educators in at- 
tendance came not only thru informal 
discussion, but by written pronounce- 
ment. A committee headed by Eugene 
B. Elliott, superintendent of public in- 
struction, Michigan, in what might be 
described as a declaration of assent 
stated that “conclusive evidence has 
been submitted. ... Important ad- 
justments should be made in the pro- 
grams of elementary and highschools 
immediately. . . . Modifications of 
school programs should provide oppor- 
tunity for curriculum, extra-curricu- 
lum, health service, and community 
service programs in order that the 
studentbody may prepare itself to meet 
the demands of the armed forces, in- 
dustry, and community service.” Rec- 
ommendations of the committee were 
in detail and stated in the practical 
terms,of experienced educators. 

The Institute program read like a 
roster of principal government execu- 
tives. It is doubtful whether the Amer- 
ican schools have ever before been 
given the recognition accorded to 
them at this meeting. No teacher can 
but feel pride in the praise. None will 
quail before the extra burdens im- 
posed. Unusual times call for unusual 
responsibilities. “This,” said Gen. 
Kuter, “is an all-out war ...a war 
to the finish . . . the finish of the dic- 
tator or the finish of the democracy. 
Our democratic schools have a major 
role to play in our bid for a demo- 
cratic world in which to continue to 
live.” 

The schools give the assurance that 
they will not respond with “too little 
and too late.” They are in action now. 
—BetMont Far ey. 
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HY DO scHooLs teach history? 

Why do students study history? 

I have known some professors of 
history who believed that their proper 
function was to teach other people to 
become history professors also. They 
crammed dead fact after fact into the 
industrious student’s cortex in such a 
manner that the unrelated indigestible 
knowledge sifted thru the brain to rest 
like some tumor—useless and unusable. 
Facts are indeed valuable—in chemistry 
and physics; they afe also valuable in 
the study of history, but there is a far 
greater value to be gained from history 
than facts. 

I think of two professors I have 
known, both of whom hold enviable 
positions in their colleges, but whose 
methods, manner of teaching, and pur- 
poses differ widely. 

Professor Drydust is ambitious and 
industrious. He knows that his students 
have come to him for information, and 
he gives it to them with a vengeance. 
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Day after day, he pours out an unend- 
ing stream of names and dates and 
trends. There is no pause; there can be 
no pause, for there are too many facts 
to be divulged. Mr. Drydust classifies; 
he connects names to his lectures. There 
will be, for example, the lecture upon 
Orthodoxy and the Suppression of Free 
Thought as Evinced by the Albigensian 
Crusade. Each lecture is a classic ex- 
ample of stupendous scholarship; and 
each is crammed with data. The student 
listens, say, to about forty of these sepa- 
rated, classified lectures each semester. 
At the end of the semester he reviews 
for his exam. He spouts abstract human- 
ism and scholasticism upon pages and 
pages for three or four hours, gets a 
grade, and goes on to another course. 
This, for Professor Drydust, is history. 

The student does not think. In the 
first place, he has no time to think; and 
in the second, Drydust does not believe 
that a student should try to think. To 
Drydust, it is obvious that if one thinks 
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with improper knowledge, he mug 
reach false conclusions. Therefore, the 
function of the student is to absorh 
silently and passively until he has him. 
self become a Drydust, and at this time 
a decent school will open its arms and 
give him a chair in its history depart. 
ment. This is history. 

There is no attempt to connect the 
facts of history with life today—unless 
the Professor condescends to explain the 
meaning or the significance of a par. 
ticular fact. Also, there is no attempt to 
get the feel of the study of man’s social 
and civil and religious habits, his insti. 
tutions and his thoughts and his cus 
toms. Drydust has forgotten that his 
tory is classed among the humanities 
rather than the sciences. The men of 
the past are names to be memorized) 
not humanbeings. The wars of the pas 
are dates, not bloody, passionate battle 
for food and property and life. The 
philosophies and hopes and theories of 
men of the past are dead entities whic 
must be tagged with class-names and 
filed; they are not the living. 

Professor Drydust seems to hold the 
key to ultimate wisdom, for in his 
classes he is the judge of all things. He 
will say that Caesar was a brigand and 
a profiteer, that Jefferson was a simple! 
ton, that Washington was a dull olf) 
man. He will judge cruelly, becaus| 
after all, he can clearly see the faults o| 
all men, and he will minimize their « 
complishments. Aquinas was_ stupid; 
Woodrow Wilson was a theoretical oo 
lege professor. With a word or two ri 


} 


Professor eliminates a great mams 
achievement, condemns a brilliant gen} 
eral’s victory. This is history to Profes 
sor Drydust. It is a carping, narrow 
process, without thought, without sig} 
nificance, without humanity, and with 
out tolerance. Its value? Professor Dry 
dust earns a living. | 

Surely, as far as the student is cot 
cerned, there is little value in the prot 
ess. The student memorizes; he remeft 
bers; and as soon as he has left th 
course, he forgets everything—except 
his hatred of history. : 

On the other hand, there is the mal 
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History 


whom I shall call Professor Jackson. 
He believes that history is the study of 
man. His love of men lights up his face 
when he lectures in class. He has long 
helieved that the wars, the religions, the 
governments, the hopes of the past were 
caused by men, men like himself; con- 
sequently, he can understand a great 
deal about the men of the past. For 
Jackson, the Crusades are alive with 
color, with passion, and with blood. His 
facts are as complete, his research as 
thoro as Drydust’s facts, perhaps more 
so; but for Jackson, the research is the 
study of living men and women, of 
living issues in which he must gain 
comprehension before he can know his- 
tory, before he can know life. 

For Jackson, history is fascination, 
and his lectures carry over that spirit 
into his classes. Students understand 
quickly that history is important when 
they sit in Jackson’s classes, because his- 
tory begins to come alive for them. 
When you listen to Jackson speak of 
the Vikings, of their perilous invasions 
of the European coastline, of their voy- 
ages across oceans to America and 
across Russia to Constantinople, you 
see men toiling, men sweating, men 
dying in order to establish trade routes, 
in order to live. History becomes alive. 
Jackson helps the student to realize 
that history is merely yesterday, a part 
of today and father of tomorrow. 

The students in Jackson’s classes learn 
to think, and they think readily and 
well, perhaps because the facts he gives 
them live in their minds rather than 
sink into oblivion. When a student be- 
gins to think in Jackson’s class, it is a 
very great achievement for the profes- 
sor; he encourages, he guides, helps, 
makes tentative suggestions. Never does 
he command the new and strange proc- 
ess to stop. Never does he assume the 
dogmatic air of authority and kill the 
slow bubbling up of thought in the 
student’s mind. Jackson knows that 
when history is alive, when it begins to 
mean something to the student, the stu- 
dent will begin to think with it, and 
when Jackson sees the process begin, he 


is happy. 


When a novice begins to wonder 
why, he is on the way to wisdom. Jack- 
son helps this questioning. He makes 
the significance and the meaning of his- 
torical events more important than the 
facts themselves. It is not enough to 
know along which route the Vikings 
travelled to Constantinople; one must 
also understand why they did it, what 
sort of men were involved, what they 
believed, what they fought, what they 
loved, what they desired, where they 
came from and why. One must learn 
of their religion to understand their 
ethics and their hopes; of their litera- 
ture to know their loves; of their wars 
to know their love of courage. And 
when these things are done, the Vi- 
kings have become men as vivid and 
real as the soldiers in the Philippines. 
Vikings are no longer people one speaks 
about vaguely or names which must 
be memorized. So it is with all things, 
when one studies under Professor Jack- 
son. 

Religion becomes not something to 
hate or satirize, as in Drydust’s classes; 
rather, it is a thing to understand, to 
cormprehend, to appreciate. The arts of 
the world are to be appreciated, because 


they express the souls of those men of * 


the past. Understanding their purpose, 
the student can understand their mes- 
sage and their value. The great leaders, 


the great kings, the great philosophers, 
the strong and courageous men, the 
honest men, and the thoughtful men— 
all make their impress. For a student 
to know and to understand Julian the 
Apostate, Boethius, or any of a thousand 
other strong men, may help him to live 
a better life himself. 

Like Drydust, Jackson is ready to 
condemn; but he does not condemn on 
the same basis. He seeks to understand 
men, to see them in their environment, 
thereby giving them a just reckonin :. 
He condemns only the vicious, the ma- 
levolent, or the wilfully ignorant; from 
the rest, he gains every drop of informa- 
tion, in order to understand. 

The value of history, as taught by 
Professor Jackson, is that his students 
learn to see clearly, analytically, and 
comprehendingly. Facts have meaning. 
History is no longer a dead study of 
a dead past; it becomes a living study 
of life—of the past and of the present 
and of a possible future. From history 
one learns the greatness of nobility, the 
value of thought, the necessity of toler- 
ance in life; and one can absorb these 
attributes from the great men of his- 
tory. The great Russian, Leo Tolstoy, ~ 
said that the highest of all arts was that 
which taught the brotherhood of man. 
If this is true, then history as taught 
by Professor Jackson is an art. 





| SUGGEST that in teaching the history of mankind we . . 


. begin with 


the conception of small sub-human family groups scattered about the world, 


almost completely unaware of each other. We trace the development of speech, 


of gesture, and drawing, and we show how these beginnings of communication 


and understanding led inevitably to larger communities. This is a mode of 


presentation far more acceptable to the childish mind than “In 43 a Roman 


host from Gaul assailed our Southern Coast” or any other of the time-honored 


nationalist beginnings. The history of communication, the history of imple- 


ments, and the intelligent study of the consequences of this progress and 


extension of human mentality is infinitely simpler and truer than any of the 


old history. It?s healthy food, and your race-and-nation stuff is poisoned 


food.—-. G. WELLS. 
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Common sense demands an immediate attack upon the 
problem thru a farreaching program of adult education; ult. 
mately the situation demands federal participation in financin 
education so as to guarantee a minimum of educational o 
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(25 years old and over) has 
f schooling. This situation is 
data given below. Looking at 
presentative sampling of 100 
ns with no formal schooling; 


mentary-school experience; 46 
e or more years of highschool 


years of college education. 
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Is an Eighth-brade Education Enough? 


HE TYPICAL AMERICAN CITIZEN 


the equivalent of eight years o 
TABLE 1. Persons 25 years old and over, by years of school completed, race, and sex, for the United States, 1940 


revealed by 1940 federal census 
Division and State 


the facts another way—any re 
persons would include 4 perso 
10 with 4 years or less of ele 
with 5 to 8 years; 30 with on 
training; 10 with one or more 
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oME DAY the bombers will be 
grounded; the bugles will sound; 

and the war will end. Americans 

will find themselves with a big job to do. 
They will have the trained man power, 
the plant, the energy, the raw materials, 
the machine tools to do it. Failing a very 
long war which erodes away much of the 
lant, the outlook in the physical frame of 
reference is encouraging. There should be 
no material reason for not carrying Amer- 
ican civilization forward, as well as sup- 
plying many victims of the war beyond our 
borders. We shall be physically equipped 
to do both. Shall we be mentally prepared? 
Are we going to be flexible enough as a 
people to adjust our concepts so that these 
strong physical elements can be fully used? 
Or shall we close our eyes to the physical 
realities as we did after the panic of 1929? 


DUTIES AND RIGHTS 

What will be the standards for commu- 
nity survival in the postwar world? Among 
them will be: Adequate military protec- 
tion; abolition of chronic unemployment; 
establishment of minimum standards of 
wellbeing for the entire population, so 
that citizens will feel reasonably secure 
and maintain physical and mental health; 
and holding natural resources at par so far 
as physically possible. A Budget of rights 
for every citizen rests on four main points: 
[1] The duty of all citizens to render com- 
munity service. [2] The necessity of main- 
taining full employment. [3] The right to 
a national minimum of certain essentials. 
For convenience let us call them the Big 
Five—adequate food, shelter, clothing, 
health service, and education. [4] A study 
of the plant which determines the variety 
and extent of national minimums. 


THE NATIONAL FAMILY 
In 1941, we were 30 million families 
and perhaps 10 million single persons liv- 


ing alone—total 133,000,000 persons. 
Gaintully employed persons 
Unemployed (not on relief) 
Housewives 


50,000,000 
4,000,000 


29,000,000 





Total potential workers $3,000,000 


Children under 14 31,000,000 
Students 14 to 25 


Old and disabled 


9,000,000 
10,000,000 


Total dependents 50,000,000 


By occupations: 


In factories 13,000,000 


On farms 10,000,000 
In trade. . 7,000,000 
In government 6,000,000 
In finance and services 4,000,000 
Construction industry 2,000,000 
In all other occupations 8,000,000 


An American 
Program of Plenty 


Based on 
GOALS FOR AMERICA: A BUDGET OF OUR NEEDS AND RESOURCES 


by 


STUART CHASE 


Noted Economist and Author 
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FOOD 


A “gold standard” of nutrition has been 
worked out by scientists; we know some 
forty chemical elements that the body must 
have. Due to poverty, ignorance, and care- 
lessness a huge proportion of Americans 
do not receive the standard, tho we have 
been growing almost enough food to meet 
it. But the depression, and now the war, 
have forced Americans to think of them- 
selves as one Great Family, and the gov- 
ernment has taken long steps toward guar- 
anteeing the family’s food supply. For a 
considerable period after the war, Amer- 
ican farmers may have to feed millions of 
people in the rest of the world. This will 
help give employment to farmers during 
the transition period, and ease the shock 
of demobilization. To meet the standard, 
we need a few million moré acres under 
cultivation, some shifting of crops, but no 
more man power on farms. 


SHELTER 


Rough specifications for adequate shel- 
ter: [1] Space for children to play. [2] An 
honestly built structure, of good design, 
which can be kept clean and warm. [3] 
Equipment for sanitation, to include pure 
water, bathing and toilet facilities, screens. 
|4] Electric lighting, refrigeration, and a 
telephone in most cases. [5] Simple and 
substantial furnishing. About half the 
houses in the U. S. are substandard. To 
provide decent houses for all members of 
the Great Family calls for construction of 
between a million and two million dwell- 
ing units, over the whole country, every 
year, for at least ten years after the war 
ends. That will make the biggest single 
demand upon man power of any project 
on the horizon. Insofar as prefabricated 
houses fill a large place in the postwar 
housing program, the man-hour cost per 
unit will come down. 


CLOTHING 


The Great Family of U. S. citizens must 
have clothes—enough to keep them warm, 
protect against injury in daily tasks, and 
let every member feel unashamed in the 
presence of his fellows. Our clothing in- 
dustry has been capable for more than 
thirteen years of turning out more than we 
can conveniently wear. The market for 
massproduced clothing is not indefinitely 
expansible. Yet if every one were dressed 
as well as the average $1800-income family, 
the clothing trades would do about 10 
percent more business. 

The war is taxing our supplies of tex- 
tiles, and civilians must get along with 
less. A wise plan would cut down on 
quantity and improve quality, thus reduc- 
ing the heavy turnover in short-wearing 
clothes and releasing much cloth for extra 
uniforms. Some 250,000 postwar workers 
will be needed here. 


HEALTH 


Of the first two million men examined 
for the Army in 1940-1941, almost one 
million were rejected because their physi- 
cal condition was below Army standards. 
The Great Family is in grave need of 
medical care, especially among the lower- 
income groups. If we had not gone to war, 
it has been calculated that an increase of 
one-third in total professional personnel 
would be required to make service acces- 
sible to all. 

Meanwhile, a short-term health program 
for war is on top of us. It promises to 
loosen up the medical profession, physi- 
cally and mentally, and advance the cause 
of group medicine. This may be done by 
extending present forms of cooperative 
health services and the like. The chief 
part the government should play is simply 
to make sure that in some form or other 
every citizen gets the service. 
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Tunez is nothing revolutionary in the agenda set forth here, 


except the will to make it universal; a determination to drive a 


foundation of economic security under every American. It will 


give him something firm to stand on for all his life. It will strengthen 


the fundamental principle of community survival. And it will rep- 


resent a democracy 


ever seen. 


which runs deeper than any the world has 


—STUART CHASE 





EDUCATION 


Free universal public education is the 
accepted rule in America and thruout 
western civilization, but there remains a 
serious shortage to be overcome before all 
American children receive their due quota 
—highschool education or its equivalent. 
The tasks ahead for us are to expand edu- 
cational opportunities in the lower- and 
upper-age groups, to abolish child labor 
and get youngsters back into school, to 
level up opportunities between city and 
country, between one state and another, to 
eliminate illiteracy, to build more modern 
schoolhouses, to train a great new army of 
teachers. This new army will probably 
have to be half a million strong. Our 
standard is a single-minded one: improve 
education enough to prepare citizens to do 
average power-age jobs, and enough to 
give them reasonable protection against 
demagogs. 

THE PLANT 


Unless the war is so long that resources 
and plant are drained away, the war will 
step up our productive capacity to un- 
precedented heights. Already on the hori- 
zon are tremendous increases in the gen- 
eration of electric power, in machine tools, 
in production of light metals, synthetic 
rubber, plastics, plywood, steel, aircraft, 
chemicals, and ships. 

If production men are not thwarted by 
the exigencies of buying cheap and selling 
dear, if their only goal is production, they 
can make the plant jump over the moon. 
Will large sections of the plant be frozen 
lifeless when the death business is ended 
and people again demand goods for life? 
This will be the greatest challenge Ameri- 
can business men have ever faced. It will be 
up to them to prove that full production 
and free enterprise can work in harness. 


TAKING INVENTORY 


Let’s see how we might produce enough 
to meet the basic requirements of all our 
citizens in the Big Five. With our 1940 
productive plant, we’d need how many 
additional workers? 


Food—No additional man power, but 
some shifts in the crop pattern. 

Shelter—To house America decently we 
need perhaps 2,000,000 workers building 
1,500,000 units a year for a decade. In 
1940 we actually built less than half that 
many, so we'd need about 1,000,000 more 
workers. 

Clothing—About 250,000 more workers 
for bare essentials; perhaps 1,000,000 more 
on a “comfort” basis. 

Health—For a truly healthy nation, 
some 300,000 more doctors, dentists, 
nurses; maybe 300,000 lay employees. 

Education—Highschool for all would 
mean some 500,000 more teachers and 
other workers in education. 


THE ROAD IS FORWARD 


One can summarize the whole question 
of the Budget as a conflict between the 


ASS 


HIS ARTICLE is available as Per- 
Wisma Growth Leaflet 153. (Leaf- 
lets may be ordered from the NEA 
for a cent apiece. No orders for less 
than 25¢. Cash must accompany all 
orders for $1 or less.) 

This and an article by Mr. Chase, 
“Paths to Tomorrow,” which ap- 
peared in the September JourRNAL 
(Personal Growth Leaflet 152) are 
based on the first two of a series of 
books under the general title, WHEN 
WAR ENDS. The books, published by 
the Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
W. 42nd Street, New York City, sell 
for $1 each or $5 for the set of six 
as published during 1942-43: 


[1] The Road We Are Traveling: 
1914-1942 

[2] Goals for America: A Budget 
of Our Needs and Resources 

[3] The Dollar Dilemma: Problems 
of Our Postwar Finance 

[4] Tomorrow’s Trade: Problems 
of Our Foreign Commerce 

[5] Farmer, Worker, Businessman: 
Their Place in Postwar Amer- 
ica 


[6] Winning the Peace 


theory of “a lot of bums,” and the theo 
of “give ’em a break.” On the latter theo 
the primary task of statesmanship is to 
keep all members loyal to the community 
and supplied with the essentials of ]j 
Welfare of the community is paramo 
What special pressure groups would ike 
is secondary. 

From the physical viewpoint, the : 
charge on the total output of goods 
services should be basic necessities fll 
citizens. The second should be such mass 
comforts as are capable of quantity pro 
duction. The third may be construction 
and maintenance of enduring _ public 
works which all the people need and 
which symbolize a great culture. The 
fourth may be luxuries for the more for- 
tunate groups—after the first three charges 
are met. 

A MIXED. ECONOMY 


Competition for place in the social order 
is not banished from an economy devoted 
to the ends described here. It is simply 
moved above the ground floor. The pen- 
alty of bad luck, inadequate education, an 


Act of God, or an 19 below roo is no longer | 


a bread line, a flophouse, or a leap from 
Brooklyn Bridge. A base is cemented 
home below which no American need 
ever go. Competition begins at that base. 

We are, I think, heading deeper into a 
mixed economy, where government takes 
the responsibility of over-all leadership for 
full employment, but where business, co- 
operatives, and nonprofit enterprise—all 
share the field. Neither public nor private 
enterprise should be regarded as all black 
or all white; but citizens should fix their 
attention on ends to be served, and use 


whatever means seem best to achieve | 


them. 
OUR PEOPLE—AMERICANS 


The rights and duties of citizens, full 
employment, the budget of essentials are 
not difficult to manage administratively 
or mentally when one thinks of all Amer- 
icans as one great family. They are almost 
impossible when one thinks of Americans 
as isolated individuals, each on the make, 
not much to be trusted. The expanding 
frontier and pioneer folklore have cond 
tioned our minds to that view. 

Now geographic frontiers have gone, 
and a new kind of pioneering lies before 


us. Power-age specialization has made us 


dependent one upon the other. Depression 
and war have shown us that we must sink 
or swim together as one community. We 
have turned a solid face toward enemies 
abroad. By this very act we have turned 
a friendly face toward our neighbors at 


home ... our people, Americans. 
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iss Lizzie raised the blackboard 
M eraser and poised it over the last 

chalk mark on the board. “It’s 
the last time I'll ever do it,” she thought, 
and the thin knotted fingers entwining 
the gray felt trembled slightly. 

“Miss Lizzie is a old crab!” The words 
slowly disappeared under the pressure 
of her hand. Her thin lips smiled grimly. 
The impudent words vanished, and in 
their place a slate pencil drawing ap- 
peared, an awkward scrawl which re- 
sembled a distorted scarecrow, entitled 
“Teecher.” 

It was a vision evoked from the past, 
a far away day when sixteen-year-old 
Lizzie Higgins had walked into the old 
log cabin on Eddy’s Creek to take the 
post of the first school-mistress in 
Walters Gap. “Our state was only a ter- 
ritory then, not a part of the Union. I 
wonder what Tommy Riggs would 
think of the old crab if he knew that? 
Lizzie Higgins was teaching school in 
Walters County before it became a part 
of the United States!” 

A shuffle of feet, the creak of a chair, 
and a hoarsely cleared throat interrupted 
her thoughts. 

“Get back in your seat and put that 
airplane in your desk,” she commanded, 
without glancing behind her. 

“Gee, Miss Lizzie! Howja know I had 
it? You got eyes in the back of your 
head!” Tommy’s voice sounded grudg- 
ingly admiring. 

“That’s enough from you. You're in 
disgrace!” 


The scraping of the chair subsided. 
Miss Lizzie raised a piece of chalk to 
the board, but her hand stopped in mid- 
air. No need to put on tomorrow’s date 
or the daily motto. There'd be no to- 
morrow. And she was ending it as she 
had begun. Over fifty years had passed 
since that first day. Fifty years! What 
had they accomplished? “Miss Lizzie is 
a old crab!” 

“None of them ever loved me,” she 
thought. “No more the first one than 
that squirming eel behind me, longing 
to be out of my sight. And I haven't 
even taught them good English. A old 
crab.” 

She dropped the chalk and walked 
over to the cupboard. Tommy’s eyes fol- 
lowed her hopefully, flitting once from 
her to the clock and then dolefully back 
again. 

“I gotta go to the dentist—” 

“You mean you have a lesson to finish. 
‘A’ is used preceding words beginning 
with consonants, ‘an’ before those with 
the vowel sound. Twenty illustrations, 
please.” 

With a groan, Tommy bent his di- 
sheveled head over the paper. 

Her glance told her that the cupboard 
was in perfect condition. Nothing to do 
now but send Tommy home, lock up 
the desk, and take out the scrapbook to 
carry home. Nothing to do but say good- 
by to the other teachers, those pert and 
confident young things from the teachers 
college, who'd say how sorry they were 
to see her go, how grand it must be to 
retire, and who then would dismiss her 
from their minds forever. 

“You can’t just say goodby like that 
to fifty years of your life!” 

While she waited for Tommy’s labo- 
riously scrawling pen, she opened the 
yellowing pages of the scrapbook. The 
record of her fifty years was here be- 






.- » but we like her and hope 


you will too. A story by 


ELIZABETH W. ROBINSON 


who teaches in the Ben W. Murch 
School, Washington, D. C. 


tween the covers. Not the fifty years the 
office of the superintendent had on file, 
but the record of the children she had 
taught. It was a book kept by a lonely 
woman, a stout volume of hope and de- 
feat. There were the names of every child 
she had ever taught, from lanky, over- 
grown Ezekiel Hawkins who had 
drawn that first caricature on the slate, 
to red-headed Tommy Riggs who sat 
muttering between his broken front 
teeth at her now. Tommy, number 4652. 

“Well, I never taught a President of 
the United States,” she thought, “Nor 
even a Harvard professor. There was 
Elwood McKay who became a Senator, 
but he was impeached. Some of them, 
tho, were mildly successful writers and 
newspaper men. Minnie Adams sang in 
concert tours. And Jackie Owens became 
a bishop.” 

She smiled as she paused by a yel- 
lowed clipping showing a solemn, hand- 
some man in preacher’s raiment. “He 
was the boy I picked to be hanged. He 
was twice as mischievous as Tommy. 
Tommy, get to work!” 

Her wrinkled face saddened, and she 
paused at a blackened headline. “But it 
was Mason Bearson they hanged.” The 
little boy with the liquid brown eyes 
that she could never forget, who gave a 
twisted smile that wrung your heart 
when he said, “I ain’t coming back to 
school, Miss Lizzie. Pa’s agin it.” That 
same twisted smile was in the picture 
behind the bars. 

“He never had a chance! Everybody 
failed him. I did, too. I must have. What 
was there that I might have said or done 
that might have saved him before it 
happened? Education might have saved 
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him. Well, the laws of the state won't 
let Tommy Riggs here die of ignorance! 
That’s one thing that’s been done!” 

There were the fresh young faces of 
the boys who'd died in France in 1918, 
and Frankie Hobson in his buck private 
uniform of 1941. There was Mamie 
Devins, who committed suicide when 
she learned she was to become an unwed 
mother. There was Edna Gaffey, sur- 
rounded by a voluminous veil and eight 
glowing bridesmaids. But where were 
the thousands of others, those wriggling, 
talkative youngsters who threw spit 
balls, played hooky, recited history, and 
did sums down the years, and disap- 
peared into an oblivion of small homes 
and jobs and families? 

A few of them had come back with 
their youngsters, and even their sons’ 
sons. “What! Miss Lizzie still teaching? 
Why, she taught school when I was a 
kid! A hard one, too! Well, Junior won’t 
get by with any tomfoolery with her.” 

“Miss Lizzie is a old crab!” 

Not once thru all of those years had 
one come back to see her or say, “Miss 
Lizzie, I'll never forget the time you said 
thus-and-so; it influenced my whole 
life.” 

“Miss Lizzie is a old crab!” 

There, in starched white graduation 
dresses, were the daughters of Hiram 
Blackwell—Hiram whom she might 
have married. 

“I want to teach, Hiram. I just feel I 
must.” 

“You can’t teach after you’re married, 
Lizzie. Home’s the place for a woman.” 

Now as she looked at the picture 
of his daughters, she thought, “They 
might have been my daughters. But 
no, I had to teach!” 

Bitterness made taut steel of her lips. 
“If there’d been one, just one of whom I 
could say that this word of mine, this 
idea I fostered, this book I gave him to 
read marked the changing point in his 
life—” 

Tommy scratched a long, inky line 
beneath his last sentence, and brought 
the paper, much besmudged, up to her 
desk. Miss Lizzie tried to peruse it with 
her usual acumen, but a wave of nos- 
talgia engulfed her in unaccustomed 
sentimentality. She put the paper aside 
and smiled at Tommy. “I’m leaving to- 
day, Tommy. This is my last day of 
teaching school.” 

Tommy’s eyes glinted with an emo- 





tion which he tried nobly to conceal. 
“Uh—that’s too bad, I mean, uh, well, 
goodby then.” He shuffled anxiously 
backward toward the door. 

“Goodby, Tommy.” 

The moment was over, and she hadn’t 
been able to think of anything porten- 
tous to say to this, her last pupil. A loud, 
“Yip! Yip!” rent the air, and she arose 
in time to see Tommy spring with un- 
alloyed delight from the front steps, in 
a vault that sent him spinning in a 
cartwheel over the school lawn. 

After she left the schoolhouse door 
and rounded the elm-shaded corner of 
Main Street, she collided with the portly 
man who was gazing across the thoro- 
fare. He tipped his hat. 

“Evenin’, Miss Lizzie. Say, howdya 
like that?” 

She squinted toward the giant bill- 
board over Covington’s store. The en- 
nobled figures of the American workers 
stared determinedly toward their Axis 
enemies. In their hands were the tools 
of labor, and in their faces the determi- 
nation of the unconquered, men and 
women and children with soft hands 
but stout hearts, learning to pull together 
in common labor and undaunted by 
barriers either physical or spiritual. 
Underneath was printed in tremendous 
letters, “All things are difficult before 
they are easy.” 

“That’s the motto for Our American 
Workers. I sent it in, and they’re using 
it for the war posters. Mighty proud of 
it, too. Heard it somewhere when I was 
a kid. Who do you reckon said it, Miss 
Lizzie?” 

“Tt’s a quotation from Thomas Fuller, 
historian and lecturer, 1608-1661,” said 
Miss Lizzie. 

Ezekial Hawkins scratched his head 
and smiled quizzically at her. “You sure 
got-a head for rememberin’ mottoes, 
Miss Lizzie. Remember how you used 
to make me write ’em fifty times every 
day I got kept after school? There was 
a new quotation on the board every 








day, and every day I'd stay after schoo! 
and write one of them blamed quota- 
tions fifty times.” 

“I thought it would do you 
Zeke.” : _— 

“Naw, that kind of stuff never done 
nobody no good. Can’t remember a 
one of them now.” 

Miss Lizzie smiled. “I guess you re- 
membered at least one, Zeke.” 

She smiled again as she proceeded on 
her homeward journey. “I guess I al- 
ways was pretty grim. I’m glad he didn’t 
remember where he heard that one. But 
if that one stuck, maybe others did too, 
Maybe there was one that helped make 
Jackie Owens become a bishop, or 
Minnie Adams a singer. Maybe there 
was one that helped Mason Bearson 
that awful last day of his, without his 
knowing it.” 

The thought of the billboard recalled 
the picture of sixteen-year-old Lizzie 
Higgins trembling behind her desk 
while lanky Ezekial Hawkins grinned 
wryly at her and scribbled fifty times on 
his slate, “All things are difficult before | 
they are easy.” 

A whoop rent the air as she closed the 
door of her house. Thru the slats of the 
window she could see Tommy Riggs 
and another boy riding the fence. 
Tommy’s companion stuck out a ripe 
red tongue in the direction of her front 
door. 

“Miss Lizzie is a old crab!” 

Tommy’s high-pitched 
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rected him. “An old crab, ya dumbunny! 
Yaa, yaa!” 
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country, small town, or suburban 

areas, can bequeath a million dol- 
lars worth of better living to his pupils 
and patrons. 

A teacher in Colorado went to a one- 
teacher school in a community with 
largely Mexican population. Schoolhouse 
and homes were drab and unlovely. The 
teacher started flower boxes of gerani- 
ums, begonias, and petunias, bringing 
plants and cuttings from home and us- 
ing some that the children brought 
from the few homes that had flowers. 
Children learned how to start flower 
boxes at their homes, propagating plants 
from those already in the community. 

The teacher stayed in the school only 
two years, but when he visited ten years 
later, flowers were in and about most 
of the houses as well as the school. How 
much did this cost? Nothing in money, 
just time, thought, effort, a little beg- 
ging, some manual labor, and stimulat- 
ing and directing children. 

How much is it worth? Flower boxes 
cost from $1 to $7. A conservative esti- 
mate would be $3. In this community 
there were 30 families. Thirty times $3 
is $90. That is for one year. The average 
rural family stays together about 30 
years—this is in rural areas where fami- 
lies do stay together. Thirty times $90 
is $2700 worth of better living be- 
queathed to a poor Mexican community 
by a teacher who received $800 a year. 

This does not include the recreational 
value of time spent caring for flowers. 
People pay 40¢ for two hours of enter- 
tainment in a movie, or 20¢ an hour. 
If we estimate 60 hours of interesting 
occupation each year in caring for a 
flower box, at the rate of 20¢ an hour, 
that adds $12 per year per person and 
the value to the community becomes 
$13,500. 

If this teacher can plan something 
equally significant every year, and if 
his teaching life is 35 years, his total 
contribution to the quality of living be- 
comes $472,500. To become a million- 
dollar philanthropist, he must be able 
to think up two things each year. 

A one-teacher school in Kentucky 
developed a plan to get at least a dollar’s 
worth of additional wear from each pair 


A= GOOD TEACHER in open 


Milhon-Dollar Teachers 


NORMAN FROST 


Professor of Rural Education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


of shoes. The added satisfaction of 
“shined” shoes may be estimated at an- 
other dollar a year. With 37 pupils and 
with 74 additional members of families, 
this gives an annual value of $222 for 
that community or a 30-year contribu- 
tion of $6660 by the teacher. 

A school in Alabama emphasized 
recreation, aiming at five hours per week 
of wholesome recreation for every man, 
woman, and child in the area, at home 
and in the community as well as on the 
schoolgrounds. At the close of the year 
the school had ‘begun ’a program that 
brought at least three hours a week of 
recreation to the 673 persons in the area. 
Estimating an hour’s recreation as worth 
20¢ the contribution of the school to 
better living over a 30-year period is 
$629,928. Each of the four teachers in 
the school may be credited with a phil- 
anthropy of $157,482. 

A Michigan county system teaches 
care of clothing in a way that is worth 
millions to the county. A teacher in IIli- 
nois has added asparagus to the diet of 
the community and to the sales displays 
of roadside markets. In a Kentucky 
school, children enjoy strawberry jam 
thruout the year, thanks to a teacher. 
The country people in one section of 
North Carolina have cloths and flowers 
on their tables. The children in an 
Ozark community tune in regularly on 
the best musical programs, and the work 
of their glee club js something to warm 
the heart. 

Characteristics of such teacher-philan- 
thropy are: 

First, every teacher can contribute in 
some measure to better living for chil- 
dren and patrons. Financial stringency 
has nothing to do with such giving. The 
Alabama school principal is trying des- 
perately to save for graduate study, in 
spite of the fact that he made a contribu- 
tion to better living in his community 
worth $157,482. Teachers can give much 
more than they have or ever will have. 

Second, such contributions to better 
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living concern directly the aims of edu- 
cation — vocation, home membership, 
civic and political life, health, esthetic 
appreciation, ethical character. They 
deal at firsthand with food, shelter, 
clothing, work and play, friendship, co- 
operation, neighborliness, conservation, 
and consumer use. 

Third, such contribution of teachers 
to better living tends to improve pupil 
achievement in formal subjects. There 
is ample evidence in standard test re- 
sults and in the opinions of competent 
observers that reading, writing, and 
arithmetic not only do not suffer in 
schools where teachers concern them- 
selves with the way children live, but 
consistently are better taught. 

Fourth, the things that need to be or 
can be done by any teacher to improve 
daily living are different in each school. 
Programs on statewide bases may be 
suggestive but the real needs must be dis- 
covered and worked out by a teacher 
with his pupils and patrons. 

Fifth, bequests made by teachers are 
to rich as well as poor. The recreational 
program in Alabama reaches the tenant 
as well as the owner. The flowers in 
Colorado bloom for the poorest as for 
the richest. 

Sixth, the contribution of teachers to 
better living in their communities fos- 
ters such American traditions as self- 
respect, independence, and selfreliance 
of the individual and of families. 

Seventh, not included in the cash 
values are values impossible to translate 
into dollars and cents. The value of a 
good topic of conversation is very real. 
So are neighborliness fostered by ex- 
change of plant cuttings, appreciation of 
beauty, pride in home, habits of regular 
care, interest in reading for information 
and pleasure, improved relationship be- 
tween home and school. These values 
can be secured only by barter for effort, 
attention, love. They are more worthy 
of consideration than anything which 
can be put in a bank deposit box. 

Eighth, such contributions of teachers 
directly increase efficiency, both local 
and national, for peace or for war. It is 
education of this kind that is the bul- 
wark of democracy, especially when it 
is assailed by totalitarianism. 
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Uur 
National 
Capitol 


HE CAPITOL means many things to 
many people. 

To travelers from the four corners 
of the earth, to soldiers from our own 
farflung domain, to young and old who 
visit Washington, the capitol is usually 
the first view from Union Station, an 
introduction to a city which today is 
considered the capital of all democratic 
peoples. 

To architects, the capitol is a biog- 
raphy-in-stone of William Thornton, 
James Hoban, George Hadfield, Benja- 
min Latrobe, Charles Bulfinch, and 
others who were responsible for its de- 
sign and construction. Tho not architec- 
turally perfect, the capitol is imposing 
and impressive, a massive structure 751 
feet long with its greatest width 350 feet, 
covering 153,112 square feet. The bronze 
statue of Freedom on the dome is 19 feet 
high and weighs more than six tons. The 
capitol grounds cover 58.8 acres. The 
original building is of sandstone; the 
walls of the extension white marble. 

To artists, the capitol is a collection of 
paintings and sculpture of great historic 
and patriotic interest. Among the bet- 
ter oil paintings are those of Stuart, 
Peale, and Trumbull. In 1864 the room 
which had formerly been the Repre- 
sentatives’ hall was dedicated as Na- 
tional Statuary Hall, to which each state 
might send statues of two distinguished 
citizens. 

To historians, the capitol recalls Con- 
gressional action of 1790, the acceptance 
from Maryland and Virginia of a tract 
of land ten miles square on which to 
locate the permanent seat of govern- 
ment. On September 18, 1793, President 
Washington, wearing an apron em- 
broidered by Madame Lafayette, laid the 
cornerstone of the capitol building, with 
Masonic ceremony. It was in 1800, the 
year fixed by law for the government to 





move to Washington, that the President, 
Cabinet, and Congress came from Phila- 
delphia to the Federal City. In Novem- 
ber of that year the second session of the 
6th Congress convened in the North 
Wing. Eleven years later the South 
Wing was completed and connected 
with the North Wing by a wooden pas- 
sageway. 

During the War of 1812, British troops 
set fire to the capitol, destroying a part 
of the interior. While Congress crowded 
into Blodgett’s Hotel at Seventh and F 
Streets, for its next session, there was 
much talk of moving the seat of govern- 
ment from the District of Columbia. 
If Washington was in the 1840’s—ac- 
cording to Charles Dickens—“the City 
of Magnificent Intentions,” with “spa- 
cious avenues, that begin in nothing, and 
lead nowhere; streets, milelong, that 
only want houses, roads, and inhabi- 
tants; public buildings that need but a 
public to be complete,” one can well 
imagine its embryonic state thirty years 
earlier. To allay the agitation of those 
who wished to build a new capitol in 
some already thriving city, citizens hast- 
ily constructed a private building for 
Congress. This “brick capitol,” scene of 
Congressional activity until 1819, stood 
on the site of the present Supreme Court 
building. 

The entire original capitol building 
was completed by 1827. On July 4, 1851, 
the cornerstone for the extension was 
laid by President Fillmore, with Daniel 
Webster orator of the occasion. Not even 
the Civil War halted work on the capi- 
tol, altho part of the ground floor was 
used as a military bakery. In 1863 the 
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The west entrance to the capitol is 
shown here, the east entrance on the 
cover. In the upper left of this photo 
is the Senate Office Building. To the 
right is the Supreme Court Building, 
Still further right may be seen a corner 
of the Library of Congress. 


building was completed, essentially as it 
stands today except for such renovations 
as elevators and electric lighting. 


| 
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To teachers, the story of the capitol is 
an even broader one, embracing the his- 
tory of the country itself. Here matters 
of the utmost importance to the United 
States have been discussed and acted 
upon. Here the Louisiana Purchase was 
confirmed. Here war has been declared; 
peace treaties ratified. Here the Un- 
known Soldier lay in state. On the steps 
of the eastern front of the capitol all 
presidents since Jackson (except Taft), 
have taken oath. 

To all American citizens, the capitol | 
is the home of Congress. Ninety-six Sen- 
ators and 435 Representatives guide the 
destiny of this nation. Election of these 
representatives of the people is one of 
the most vital responsibilities of the na- | 
tion. Particularly during a time of world | 
crisis, when the pattern for the next cen- 
tury may be designed in terms of post- 
war action, does the citizen have the 
obligation to cast his ballot for men and | 
women of integrity and vision. | 

To all citizens of the world who be-| 
lieve in the four freedoms, the capitol of | 
the United States is the “arsenal of de} 
mocracy.” To millions it 
symbol of hope and a prophecy of the 
SANDISON FENNER, 
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future.—MILpRED 
JourNAL staff. 
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IGH ON HITLER’s list of the institu- 
tions of democracy early marked 
for the destruction necessary to 


lear the way for the rise of the Nazi 


atorship were and are the church, 








he parliament, the corporation, and the 
bor union. These four institutions are 
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he focal motive force of the four main 


chapters in the rise of human freedom. 


e freedom of humanbeings to organ- 


ize in autonomous groups has been won 
thru long struggles in the fields of re- 


ligion, politics, business, and labor. 

The power of the great Roman Em- 
pire struck down the unrecognized and 
despised organizations of early Chris- 
tians, but the little congregations of 
lowly believers became the Church Uni- 
versal, which transformed the sackable 
city of Rome into the unsackable City 
of God, transmitted the ancient learn- 
ing, resynthesized Western culture, built 
the cathedrals, founded the universities, 
and despite all its faults and failures, 
with its Hebraic-Christian conception of 
the brothers of men and the sons of 
God, has been for the longest period the 
most beneficent organization in history. 
The church, in its turn of predominance, 
tried to block the rise to absolute power 
of the new autonomous nations within 
the ecclesiastical dominion. 

Then the new absolute national mon- 
archies, having become entrenched in 
independent power, sought to check the 
rise to increasing power of the autono- 
mous organization of the people’s rep- 
resentatives in Parliament. Yet Parlia- 
ment won its struggle for collective bar- 
gaining with the king, and their written 
agreement became the English Bill of 
Rights, which since 1689 has been the 
charter of constitutional government for 
all nations which have followed the tra- 
ditions of the English-speaking peoples. 

It was historically logical that the 
democratic idea of autonomous organi- 
zation, which achieved victories in the 
fields of religion and politics, should be- 
come an issue in the fields of commerce 
and industry. The commercial and in- 
dustrial revolutions created successively 
the commercial and industrial middle 
classes, which, thru autonomous cor- 
porations, soon established their domi- 
Nant positions in modern society. The 


The Struggle for 


Freedom To Urganize 


FRANK P. GRAHAM 


Noted President of the University 
of North Carolina and member of 


the National..W ar Labor Board. 


corporations helped to overthrow feudal 
serfdom and gathered the savings of 
people anywhere in the service of people 
everywhere. The English Parliament, 
having become a stronghold of the com- 
mercial and industrial leaders and an 
instrument of corporate power, pro- 
hibited working men from organizing 
in behalf of better conditions of life and 
labor. The struggle of industrial work- 
ers to organize and win the reluctant 
recognition of legislative bodies, the 
courts, and the corporations is the latest 
chapter in the democratic struggle of 
humanbeings for autonomous organi- 
zation around a great human need. The 
movement of working people, against 
heavy odds, to win a simple share in the 
control of their own lives is one of the 
great human movements of the last hun- 
dred years and is at the center of the 
struggle for freedom and democracy in 
our time. 

The freedom and independence of the 
labor union is of the essence of historic 
Americanism. The little band of religi- 
ous Pilgrims who, in seeking the right 
to organize for the -worship of God 
without the consent of king or bishop, 
after many vicissitudes in a foreign land 
across uncharted seas still clinging to 
their principles of piety and autonomous 
religious organization, fetched up on 
the wintry shores of Massachusetts, 
where their spiritual heroism made Ply- 
mouth Rock one of the foundation 
stones of selfgovernment in America. 
One year before the Pilgrims reached 
American shores, Sir Edwin Sandys led 
a movement in the London Company to 
recognize the selforganization of the 
settlers in Virginia. The less farsighted 
business men said it would ruin the 
business enterprise to give these work- 
ingmen the right to share in the regula- 
tion of their conditions of life and labor. 
But the intelligent idealism of Sir Edwin 





“The church, the parliament, 
the corporation, and the labor 
union are the focal motive force 
of the four main chapters in 
the rise of human freedom.” 


Sandys prevailed over the fears of the 
more practical-minded business men. 
Thus was born the first representative 
assembly in the New World. The demo- 
cratic idea of autonomous political or- 
ganization, later federated in the Ameri- 
can Union, whose American standard 
was first raised on the banks of the 
James River in old Virginia, still flies 
its flag high in all the Western World. 
The freedom and security of the right 
of all humanbeings to organize in 
church -s, legislatures, corporations, and 
labor unions is part of the basic meaning 
of our American freedom and is at the 
heart of what the war is all about. Hitler 
is out to destroy the freedom of America 
and the free basic institutions of democ- 
racy everywhere. The struggle over the 
freedom and security of the union is, 
therefore, one of the latest episodes in 
the American chapter of the rise of de- 
mocracy in the modern world, and is at 
the very center of the global struggle be- 
tween the United Nations and the Axis 
powers.—From the opinion on the 
union security issue in the Little Steel 
case. 
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THE PpuBLic elementary and second- 
ary schools are to be really effective 
during this year in the war effort, S. 

1313 must become a law “before the 
snow flies.” It is the belief of many who 
know what the schools should be able 
to do in the war effort that the passage 
of S. 1313 will be the most inexpensive 
way possible to place one million school- 
rooms under the direction of one mil- 
lion teachers in a position to contribute 
effectively to the war effort. They know, 
too, that it is the least expensive way to 
keep our country strong enough to 
profit by the peace that follows. The 
people of your state and mine and their 
elected Senators and Representatives 
have waited too long in placing the 
schools on an effective financial footing. 

But the people are becoming con- 
scious of this neglect. They are inform- 
ing their Senators and Congressmen 
about how they feel. The Bill is on its 
way to becoming a law. Every person 
who reads this statement should join in 
the effort to keep the Congress conscious 
of the need for its passage—this year— 
1942. 

We must all join in the task of mak- 
ing our Congressmen aware of the fact 
that the public school is the only 
important governmental agency con- 
tributing in a major way to the war ef- 
fort which is still financed on a peace- 
time basis. Neglect on the part of the 
Congress to remedy this has resulted in 
two evils which weaken the war effort: 


[1] In a very large number of the schools 
wellprepared teachers have left their teach- 
ing positions for positions in war plants 
and private industry where war wages are 
paid. This has placed upon the remain- 
ing teaching staff, whose average efficiency 
has been definitely lowered by these resig- 
nations, the added burdens, growing out 
of the war effort, to be performed during 
and after school hours. [2] This means 
that there will not be a sufficient number 
of trained persons going out of colleges and 
technical schools into positions in the war 
because the tempo of the secondary school 
has been slowed down by weakened staffs 
and inadequate programs. The secondary 
school is further weakened by the fact that 
the efficiency of the teaching staff in the 
elementary school has been reduced by 
resignations. 


Fortify the Schools To Win the War 


A Special Challenge to Every 
Teacher and Parent 


H. M. IVY 


Superintendent of Schools, Meridian, 
Mississippi, and Chairman, NEA 
Legislative Commission 


=~ 

We can continue this neglect, prolong 
the war, and havea poorly prepared 
group of young people with whom to 
rebuild a world wrecked by war; or we 
can pass S. 1313 and escape in part both 
penalties. 

It is the concern of every state that 
every child in every other state shall be 
educated. Those with the least school- 
ing are usually the most migratory. 
They become liabilities rather than as- 
sets to the states into which they go. 
Records show that illiterates are by no 
means all in the poor states. Vast num- 
bers have moved to wealthier states. 
Neglect, therefore, in one part of the na- 
tion hurts the entire nation. Help in the 
financially handicapped states will help 
the whole nation. Isolationism is a bad 
policy among nations. Within a nation 
it is equally bad. 

What can you do during the month 
of October to get S. 1313 passed before 
it is too late to help the schools this 
year? 

Study S. 1313 so you will be able to 
give intelligent answers to questions 
asked about it. Take the initiative in en- 
listing the help of leaders in your com- 
munity for the Bill. 

If your Senators and Representatives 
in Congress are in the state discuss with 
them the effects of the Bill upon your 
locality. If you cannot see your Senators 
and Representatives in person, write 
them. If their replies show they are defi- 
nitely committed to the Bill, express ap- 
preciation. If they have not made up 
their minds in favor of the Bill, ask 
them to do so. Get others to help. 

Your Senators and Congressmen are 
patriotic leaders who want to pass those 
laws which will help the people whom 
they represent. If they know that the 
people whom they represent want S. 
1313 passed, they will vote for it. They 
want to know public opinion. They de- 
serve to know what the people need. 


This will-of-the-people should be ex. 
pressed in resolutions of organizations, 
by petitions, and thru newspapers. Use 
these agencies to get your message to 
Congress. News items and resolutions 
covering S. 1313 originating in your 
Congressional district should be made 
available to your Congressman. He wil] 
be glad to get them. 

Make a list of benefits which the pas. 
sage of S. 1313 will bring to our coun. 
try, your state, your congressional dis. 
trict, your school, and send this to your 
Congressmen and Senators. They should 
have this information as the basis for 
their action on the Bill. 

Show them the facts. Let them know 
that teachers are still being paid on a 
peacetime scale. Point out to them that 
due to the increase in prices your state 
and local community must spend rela- 
tively more for fuel, necessary supplies, 
transportation, and the like. They will 
therefore have relatively less to spend 
for instruction. Show them that teach- 
ers who go into other arms of the gov. 
ernment, which, like teaching, are con- 
tributing to the war effort, are being 
paid war wages. Point out that to con- 
tinue this policy will cause a strain on 
the schools which they will not be able 
to bear. 


If your state is already organized to 


do the job, get behind those who lead} 


and give them your support. If the state 
is not organized or incompletely organ 
ized get busy and help out. Get lay 
friends to help you. Whatever plan is 
used it should result in one thing—the 
vote of your Congressman for S. 131} 

Remember that you are not working 
alone for the passage of this Bill. Your 
profession is with you. Remember, too, 
that a large percentage of our Senaton 
and Congressmen thruout the United 
States are as favorable to the passage d 
this Bill as you are. Remember you art 
not fighting for a lost cause but for 4 
cause that lives and will breathe new 
hope in those who know that the pas 
sage of S. 1313 will strengthen, immeat 
urably, the war effort. This in turn wil 
serve to hasten the day when our boy 
will come home—and the war will b 
over. For THE SAKE OF AMERICA IN THAl 
DAY WILL YOU WORK NOW? 


LLL LLL, 
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Young people like the teacher 
who is for them, interested 
in their welfare, with time 
to listen to their problems. 


HE CHILD has notably little interest 

in, or appreciation of, the problems 

the teacher may be facing—over- 
crowded classes, heavy curriculum, and 
extracurriculum schedules, sometimes 
inadequate understanding and support 
from the superintendent, perhaps rather 
severe personal problems. However, the 
child has a keen appreciation of what 
the teacher means to him. 

In a training school for delinquent 
boys one sees in large part the failures 
of school adjustment. In a study of 300 
consecutive admissions to the New York 
State Training School for Boys at War- 
wick, New York, 74 percent of these 
boys presented truancy as a problem. 

The reasons for truancy are many. 
They relate to how much or how little 
satisfaction the child is getting from 
school. As one boy put it: “Sometimes 
it seems like I ain’t got no talent for 
learnin’.” It is clear that the present pre- 
ponderantly academic program is ill- 
suited to the needs of many children. 
Furthermore, there are in some school 
systems teachers whose own maladjust- 
ments contribute to maladjustments of 
pupils. 

In many of the boys admitted to the 
training school the chain of events 
which led to serious delinquency began 
with classroom maladjustment. The ac- 
tive boy, lacking in aptitude in acadamic 
subjects, frequently rebels. In truancy 
he is likely to fall into the company of 
delinquents and be initiated into de- 
linquent practices. Already rebellious 
against the adult world, partly because 
of his unhappy school experiences, it is 
not surprising that he should prove 
susceptible to delinquent influences. 

The significance of school maladjust- 
ment in the development of delinquency 
becomes evident when one recognizes 
how frequently it is necessary to keep 
boys who have been delinquent, in a 
training school until they have passed 
the compulsory school age, because, 
while capable of adjusting to the com- 
munity and to trade training, they can- 
hot adjust to the available public schools. 

The comments here reproduced were 
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collected by a psychiatrist, a former 
school teacher, in discussions with boys 
at the training school. It is hoped 
that some of them will help teachers 
reinforce the attitudes and methods 
which “work,” or suggest ways to im- 
prove those that do not. 

Altho they were stated by delinquent 
boys, these attitudes and feelings are not 
limited to delinquents. Rather, they are 
general experiences of school children. 
The delinquent boy is bold enough to 
make them known. 


WHAT CHILDREN DO NOT LIKE 

[1] “Hollering”—A teacher who has 
to resort to “hollering” shows poor self- 
control, little selfconfidence, and little 
command of the situation. A child feels 
this and usually resents it from the 
teacher, even tho he may be used to it 
at home. “We didn’t like her. She al- 
ways hollered at us.” There can be au- 
thority in a quiet voice. 

[2] Being ridiculed—Children keenly 
resent being called crazy, dumb, awk- 
ward, sleeping beauty, or having the 
teacher make such comments as, “It’s 
a pretty day. Why don’t you play 
hooky?” The teacher’s sarcastic manner 
which makes the child “lose face”. with 
his classmates, hurts and provokes bit- 
terness and hostility. 


The sarcastic remark is taken by the 
child as evidence of the teacher’s dislike 
and hostility. This is made worse by the 
fact that the child is hurt with a weapon 
that he himself cannot use—he has not 
yet acquired the facility in the use of 
words necessary to fight back with ridi- 
cule. He can only respond with his own 
form of misconduct—refusal to work, 
fighting, truancy, profane and _ surly 
back talk, or rebellious comments 
masked by mumbling. 

Ridicule should not be confused with 
friendly person-to-person “kidding” and 
teasing on which most children thrive. 

[3| Ridicule of the family—To say, 
“What kind of bringing up have you 
had?” is to reflect against the child’s 
mother—and children are taught to de- 
fend their mothers. Since the child 
may have some guilty feelings toward 
his parents, this subject is particularly 
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likely to be a sensitive one. Teachers 
have been known to suffer physical in- 
jury from having made such comments. 

[4] Having too much expected of 
them—We all rebel against being ex- 
pected to perform far ahead of our 
mental, emotional, or physical capacities. 
Each child’s abilities should be esti- 
mated and his program arranged ac- 
cordingly. “She talked so fast I couldn’t 
understand.” “He uses such big werds 
I never know what he’s talking about.” 

[5] Grudges—Let each day have a 
fresh start. “I know I done wrong, but 
she don’t need to keep bringing it up 
every day. It makes me mad.” 

[6] Threatening—A child quickly 
loses confidence in a teacher who threat- 
ens and “gets out on a limb,” or makes 
idle threats without intending to fol- 
low thru. A child likes to know that the 
teacher can handle most situations with- 
out having to use “or else.” The teacher 
maintains the child’s confidence better 
if she is not constantly reminding him 
of “stay after school” or “principal’s 
office.” This does not mean that there 
is not a place for a deserved and definite 
warning given in a manner not provoca- 
tive. “When she said something you 
knew she meant it. No fooling with 
her.” The effect of a warning wears 
off as soon as it becomes a classroom 
routine. 

[7] “Talking all the time’—A child 
wants a clear-cut, simple explanation of 
what is expected of him at the start 
(this may have to be repeated every 
day for some children), but he becomes 
irritated and restless from seemingly 
endless discussions which serve as an 
outlet for the teacher’s own tensions. 
Here, again, the child feels that the 
teacher has the advantage over him and 
he himself has to resort to his own more 
primitive means of retaliation. 

[8] Criticism of other teachers — 
Sometimes one teacher may criticize 
others in the presence of the children 
or even try to gain favor with her pu- 
pils by criticism of other teachers. This 
is likely to prove a boomerang which 
makes the children lose confidence in 
her. “She would always talk against 
other teachers even when we could hear. 
She wasn’t so hot herself.” 


WHAT CHILDREN LIKE 


[1] The teacher who is for the child 
--It is more important than any other 
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single consideration that the child feels 
the teacher is interested in him and his 
welfare, will stand up for him and the 
other children, and really likes them. 
“I know I'll get a square deal. Miss 
Smith is handling it for me.” 

[2] Loyalty—If the teacher is really 
loyal to the school (for example, does 
not spend her spare time relating to 
others all the unfortunate or difficult 
happenings of the school), the child will 
feel she has a personal loyalty to him 
and knows that his shortcomings are 
not gleefully broadcast. 

[3] Honesty—If a child gives a confi- 
dence, it should be zealously guarded. 
It is easy to “double-cross” a child thru 
the temptation to juicy gossip. Promises 
should not be made without full inten- 
tion of carrying them out. “You can 
tell her. She won’t let you down.” 

[4] Frankness—When there is a diffi- 
cult matter to be taken up with the 
child, he nearly always prefers person- 
to-person frankness to “beating around 
the bush.” Sincerity and understanding 
help to temper the cold facts. Many 
times it is quite a comfort to the child 
to know just where he stands with the 
teacher. 

[5] Willingness to listen—Each child 
wants and deserves a chance to tell his 
own story to someone who has an open 
mind as to what occurred. This is pref- 
erably done in private conversation 
without the attention of the whole class. 
We do not generally like a public au- 
dience when we explain personal mat- 
ters. “I didn’t do it but I took the blame 
because I couldn’t tell her about it in 
front of the whole class.” 

[6] Protection of his property—A 
child is pleased if the teacher will let 
him put his marble, coin, or trinket on 
her desk for temporary safekeeping. 
These belongings frequently have strong 
emotional value to the child. The teach- 
er’s regard for them is an indication to 
the child of her regard for him. 

If any of his belongings are taken, 
the matter should not be passed over 
summarily. We cannot teach the child 
to respect the property of others if we 
do not respect his property. 

[7] Trust—Within reasonable limits 
of the child’s capacity, he wants to be 
trusted. “I liked the probationary school. 
They trusted me more.” 

[8] The outgoing teacher—Children 
like the teacher who “does things” and 
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tells about the places she has been. This 
is proof of acceptance as fellow human. 
beings, altho it can be overdone, Also, 
some spontaneous class activity breaks 
the monotony of routine if a special o¢. 
casion arises. 

Many children like their teachers to 
be welldressed, not necessarily expen. 
sively dressed, but to appear freshly 
groomed and not wear the same dress 
day after day, week after week. “I liked 
Miss Jones for a teacher. She always 
dressed so pretty.” Besides being a good 
example to the child it may mean tw 
him that the teacher is interested in the 
children as persons and wants to be 
pleasing to them. 

[9] The teacher who isn't “snooty”~ 
A child likes a teacher who will speak 


to him in a genuinely friendly fashion! ! 
when she meets him in the hall or on} 1 
the street, and whenever there is time} © 
will listen to his stories. Sometimes in} 1 


group discussions the word “people’ 
may well be used instead of “children, 
“young folks,” or “pupils.” It gives the} ' 
idea of equality. “She treats us like we 
are real people.” “She seems friendly, 
She don’t go round with a sourpuss.” 
[10] Direct evidence of being liked- 
An errand cleverly suited to the par. 
ticular child’s need with a spontaneow 
word of praise often breaks down ; 
difficult barrier and leaves the teacher 
and pupil friends. A spontaneous com- 
pliment falls in the same category. One 
should beware of the danger of appear. 
ing to have favorites. Favors should 
never be given as a bribe. Except in in 
stances of obvious need, gifts of mor 
than trivial value will usually creat 
misunderstanding. Receiving gifts from 
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' m 
children (except perhaps at Christmas| ., 
is generally dangerous. = 


[11] The teacher who is strict—Chil) 4, 
dren want constancy, fairness, and ade 
quate classroom control from th 
teacher. In general, a child who lack) }, 
confidence in his selfcontrol feels bette} ,,, 
if he thinks he will not be permitted} , 
“get away with anything.” He want) ,,. 
the feeling of strength, dependability fe 
and fairness in his teacher. This is wha) ,, 
many children woefully lack in thei} }, 
homes. They try out each teacher § yp 
see if she is dependable, unless her rept} ye 
tation is already well established. “Shi” 
is strict but she lets you tell what ha 
pened.” “Gee, we don’t even want tov 





bad in her class.” ne 
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Tenure for Teachers 


This article, prepared by 


Frances Jelinek 


under the direction of the NEA Com- 
mittee on Tenure, is available as 
Personal Growth Leaflet 136. 


provision for continuous employment 

of teachers. Indeed, a teacher was hired 
for as long as he could last. If he could 
thrash the big boys or otherwise win 
their admiration, he stayed out the term 
of four to six months—that is if he could 
put up with the cold sleeping loft and 
the heavy backwoods fare when “board- 
ing around,” and survive the long walk 
to and from school and the building of 
fires there. Our literature is full of ac- 
counts of the school teachers, both men 
and women, who stood these severe phys- 
ical tests. You remember the Hoosier 
Schoolmaster, Selina Peake in So Big, 
and the Kennedys in Schoolmaster of 
Yesterday. Narratives of many pioneer 
settlements, however, record how the 
teacher walked out of unendurable con- 
ditions after a short time and left the 
community school-less. 


F our early pioneer days,there was no 


PUPILS AND COMMUNITY SUFFER 


What did this mean to the children 
and young people? For many, it meant 
serious curtailment of educational op- 
portunity; for many, an all but illiterate 
adult life; for many, the barring of the 
doors to professional preparation. We 
like to extol the few who reached ulti- 
mate success but what about the thou- 
sands who needed help and encourage- 
ment? For every Abe Lincoln whose 
determination and perseverance secured 
for him the academic training which 
made it possible for destiny to use him, 
hundreds lived out their lives on the 
unschooled level. The community as 
a whole was the poorer. Where the 
teacher was a transient, he took little 
active part in the live issues of the settle- 
ment. He contributed less to the up- 
building of the general intellectual life 
than if he had counted on spending 
years there, or of settling down to stay. 


TEACHER CONTRACTS WERE DEVELOPED 


Finally, communities got tired of 
never knowing how long “school would 


keep” and of having their young people 
unprepared for college if able to attend. 
One solution was to bind the teacher by 
contract to teach a definite length of 
time and to fulfill other requirements. 
In one district, the contract stipulated 
that the teacher must build the school- 
house fire; in another, that he must 
serve the superintendent’s wife in any 
way requested; in another, that he must 
eradicate profanity among the pupils. 
Several readable books have been writ- 
ten on the subject of teacher contracts 
and the various provisions which we 
now find ridiculous. Most of them speci- 
fied the length of the school year but 
never was there provision for a two- or 
three-year term. The teacher was still a 
transient, and a large proportion were 
annually denied renewal of contract. 


WHY CONTRACTS WERE NOT RENEWED 


A study of the reasons for nonre- 
newal of contract—which amounts to 
dismissal—reveals that many matters 
extraneous to educational interests were 
determining factors. No one could pos- 
sibly list them all but they may be classi- 
fied roughly as follows: political, reli- 
gious, personal, social, and educational 
affiliations; nonconforming to the cus- 
toms of the community; failing to buy 
a house, car, and the like, from the 
school trustee or board member; ap- 
pearance; and age. Curiously enough, in 
one district a certain reason was given 
for dismissal; in another, its opposite. 
There have been cases where a teacher 
hired for a certain quality was later dis- 
missed because of it. One, selected be- 
cause a strong hand was needed in the 
district, was later accused of trying to 
run everything. Also, reasons given 
often proved not to be the real reason. 


LITTLE REGARD FOR EFFICIENCY SHOWN 


All too often the question of good 
work, noble example, and strong dis- 
cipline did not come up at all. Was it 
only another expression of the modern 
spirit which rebels against binding ties 
and ends in such things as desertion and 
divorce that leads schoolboards to say 
each spring, “Whom shall we drop this 
year? We have to drop someone,” or, 
“The children get tired of having the 





The Hoosier Schoolmaster maintained 


his tenure by “fire and brimstone.” 


same teachers. Let’s get some new ones.” 
What about changing parents, too? 
Children have been known to get tired 
of their parents (why else the problem 
of the young people who run away 
from home?) but no one recommends 
that change. Other reasons as trivial 
and more so were too common. Cases 
of dismissal due to inefficiency, immoral 
conduct, or weakness in discipline ac- 
counted for a small percent of the annual 
turnover. 
TENURE THE REMEDY 


As far back as 1885 the National Edu- 
cation Association was seeking a remedy 
for the “shortsighted and narrow public 
policy which . . . gives no security for 
the teacher’s tenure of office.” Two years 
later an NEA committee report urged 
that the subject of teacher tenure be 
given publicity, in the belief that neces- 
sary legislation would result. 

Soon after the turn of the century, 
several state education associations be- 
came interested in this problem. After 
making a thoro study of existing con- 
ditions and a searching analysis of what 
the school owes the child, they con- 
cluded: [1] that political, religious, and 
social pressures are out of place in edu- 
cation; [2] that both fear and favor de- 
stroy the integrity of teaching; and [3] 
that a commurity profits from the long- 
time service of thoroly qualified teach- 
ers acquainted with local conditions. 


NEA TAKES UP THE CAUSE 


Since 1909, when New Jersey passed 
the first statewide tenure law, there has 
been a slow but constant growth in the 
number of cities and states passing ten- 
ure legislation. The National Education 
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Association has assisted the teachers of 
the nation in securing such protection. 
Its Tenure Committee studies tenure 
laws and practices; publishes and dis- 
tributes valuable publications; assists 
state teachers associations in securing 
tenure legislation; creates among educa- 
tors and the general public, a better 
understanding of the justice and need 
of tenure; and investigates certain cases 
of unfair discharge of teachers. The 
NEA platform declares: “The interests 
of the child and of the profession re- 
quire teachers who are protected from 
discharge for political, religious, per- 
sonal, or other unjust reasons by effec- 
tive tenure laws.” 
PROVISIONS OF TENURE LAWS 

There are now 34 states that have 
tenure or continuing contract, provid- 
ing tenure protection to about 45 per- 
cent of the teachers of the nation, and 
continuing contract to about 21 percent. 
Tho each of these laws contains provi- 
sions designed to meet conditions pe- 
culiar to the locality concerned and 
drafted in harmony with the state con- 
stitution, a study of these laws reveals 
several requirements which seem funda- 
mental to effective tenure laws: 

[1] That there shall be a probation- 
ary period (usually 3 to 5 years). 

[2] That certain types of causes shall 
be reason for dismissal. 

[3] That charges shall be given the 
teacher in writing. 

[4] That on request of the teacher, 
there shall be a public or private hear- 
ing before the board of education. 

[5] That some form of appeal be pro- 
vided since the employing board is, in 
fact, both complainant and judge. 

One of the questions often posed is, 
“You protect the teacher. What about 
protecting the public?” The answer is, 
“That is what the probationary period 
is for, in part—to give the employing 
board, the parents, and the rest of the 
community (only 60 percent are par- 
ents) ample opportunity to judge the 
teacher’s personality, conduct, and 
work. It is also designed to give the be- 
ginning teacher time to find himself in 
the actual schoolroom situation—so dif- 
ferent from theory and even from prac- 
tice teaching. Here the supervisor or 
principal may make good his claim to 
leadership in helping the probationary 
teacher make good.” At present more 
states have a three-year period than a 
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five-year period tho two-year probation 
is gaining in favor, as in Pennsylvania, 
which, in 1941, changed from none to a 
two-year probationary period. 


CAUSES FOR DISMISSAL SHOULD BE LISTED 


Each law attempts to list causes for 
dismissal. Causes most often named 
have to do with [1] efficiency of teach- 
ing and [2] good behavior. (The com- 
munity expects the teacher to be a good 
example.) Laws which avoid naming 
too many causes in detail seem to work 
best, because no one could possibly im- 
agine all the situations that could arise, 
and because where a law names a series 
of reasons or exceptions, the tendency is 
to rule out any not specifically included. 

The provision that charges must be 
presented in writing is generally ac- 
cepted. Orally, no two board members 
give the same reasons. Indefinite charges 
start whispering campaigns which leave 
a teacher stripped of ‘reputation. Many 
such cases, traced down, prove the 
charges unfounded, but with no redress 
possible for the teacher. 


HEARING AND APPEAL PROVIDED 


That a teacher shall have a right to a 
hearing before the board, within time 
limits, with privilege of counsel and 
witnesses means that entering the teach- 
ing profession does not disbar one from 
citizenship. Some laws leave it to the 
teacher to decide whether the hearing 
shall be public or private. In one state, 
a tenure board hears cases of appeal; in 
another, appeal may be had to the 
courts. Several seem to forbid appeal 
but actually the right is granted as a 
matter of course, as indicated by an old 
Wisconsin decision: “Where a power to 
remove for ‘due cause’ is given, the 
words for ‘due cause’ operate as a limi- 
tation on the power. And yet, if the au- 
thority to determine finally what was 
‘due cause’ were given to the same body 
vested with the power of removal, the 
limitation would be entirely defeated 
and the power of removal absolute.” 

[ State ex rel Gil v. Watertown, 9 Wis. 
*254 at *262 (1859).| 

WHEN SHALL LAW BECOME EFFECTIVE? 

Some employing boards are willing to 
have tenure go into effect at any time 
for those who have served the proba- 
tionary term on the ground that all the 
teachers they have employed are the 
best available at the salary being paid. 
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Other employing boards demand a year 
for “housecleaning” since they ad- 
mittedly have been hiring and keeping 
teachers whom they may wish to dis. 
miss. The claim is that tenure would 
“blanket in” such teachers. Proponents 
of tenure charge that employing boards 
who have been keeping inefficient teach. 
ers on the public payroll acknowledge 
themselves as guilty of misuse of pub- 
lic funds as are other public officials 
who fail to give the public the service 
or commodity it pays for. One law sets 
August first as the date for the law to 
go into effect; another, upon passage and 
publication. 

CAREFUL INITIAL SELECTION IS NEEDED 


What about this? Does tenure pro- 
tect the inefficient teacher? Something 
must or there would be none such em- 
ployed. The truth is that some form of 
“natural” tenure like being related to 
the editor or the banker (never to a 
schoolboard member) or belonging to | 
the right church or the right lodge, first 
places the poor teacher in the position 
and then keeps him there. This points 
to the need for most careful selection 
upon appointment and _ constructive 
leadership year after year. In the hun- 
dreds of cases investigated by the NEA 
Tenure Committee, the majority of the 
teachers dismissed were well over the 
average in ability and many were out- 
standing. In each locality studied, some 
teachers with ratings equal to those of 
the dismissed teachers were retained, a 
proof that educational reasons were not 
the only ones considered. 

Tenure, established and guaranteed 
by law, sets up an open, orderly, definite 
method for the dismissal of undesirable 
teachers, It prevents the sacrifice of good 
teachers to make room for others ap- 
pointed because of position and “pull.” 
It enables teachers to devote themselves 
to teaching rather than to “apple polish- 
ing.” It relieves teachers of the strain 
of fear. It guarantees to pupils fearless 
teaching, honest marking, and promo 
tion on the basis of work done. It gives 
them teachers who can plan to study 
and travel. It secures steady, intelligent 
citizens and home-owners for the com- 
munity. It gives the schools a court 
geous group of defenders when unde 
attack. From the viewpoint of pupil 
teacher, and community, tenure is soum 
public policy. 
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Teaching Uemocracy in the Fourth Grade 


order to be learned. The children 
of one fourth grade set up their 
own democracy. 

For a group in a village school, they 
were unusually heterogeneous. Of the 
twenty-nine children, three were from 
the homes of college professors; four 
were children of Negro laborers; two 
came from large families who live in the 
meanest of shacks; one was from the 
county orphanage; one was the daughter 
of a British officer. Perhaps the others 
could be called typically small-town 
children. 

The group was a slow group, five of 
whom had I.Q’s below go. One-third of 
the children failed to meet third-grade 
requirements last year, but they were 
put ahead because they had already 
spent four years in school. In fact, they 
were the most difficult group their 
teachers had ever experienced. They had 
less selfcontrol and more “unnecessary 
tumult”—a term the children themselves 
acquired from reading Hiawatha—than 
any other grade. Six were regarded as 
problem children by parents as well as 
teachers. But they jumped into the idea 
of democracy with all the enthusiasm 
of their unnecessary tumult. 

In such a heterogeneous group the 
need for organization was imperative. 
The children realized this need when 
they all wanted the same job, such as 
passing papers, books, the wastebasket, 
or going on errands to other rooms. 
Eventually the offices of assistants, jani- 
tors, milkmen, door tender, boosters, 
and council members were evolved. The 
boosters were the playground guides, 
elected every two weeks. The council 
members were the room’s representa- 
tives to the school council and elected 
each semester. Assistants, milkmen, jani- 
tors, and door tenders were elected 
weekly to serve in the room, a boy and 
a girl sharing each office. 

After reading the laws of the early 
Pennsylvania Friends, the children be- 
came very conscious that women were 
necessary in the government of a democ- 
racy. They also realized that they wanted 
only good citizens for officers. Six weeks 
of discussion and revision went into the 
following ten principles: 


[]forter be must be lived in 


GOOD CITIZENS: 


|1] Cooperate 

[2] Obey the playground rules 
[3] Keep clean 

[4] Are quiet in the halls 

[5] Are responsible 

|6| Know when to talk 

[7] Know when to, use their hands 
|8] Keep their hands to themselves 
|g] Obey the safety laws 

|10] Are kind to one another. 


The children printed these principles 
on a large chart and decorated it with 
flags. 

A janitor, after a week’s service doing 
the drudgery of washing blackboards 
and keeping the room and cupboards 
tidy, may earn—if he has been a good 
citizen—the highest office, that of assist- 
ant. The children call him assistant 
rather than chairman or president be- 
cause the higher the office, the greater 
the obligation to assist. Besides perform- 
ing choice jobs such as carrying mes- 
sages to other rooms, the assistant has 
the power to ask any classmate whom he 
sees out of order to put his name on the 
board, thus tasting the joys and sorrows 
of an executive. 

At the end of the day the assistant 
calls the roll, each child answering “yes” 
if he feels that he has been a good citizen 
that day, or “no” if he hasn’t. At first 
there were many disagreements and 
arguments into which the teacher was 
drawn. But when a child begins to think 
for himself, when he dares question the 
teacher’s authority or opinion, then de- 
mocracy is working. The authority of 
the assistants was also questioned, but 
quickly the children learned not to elect 
tyrants, and the tyrants learned just as 
quickly that fairness, kindness, and 
honesty were the best policy. 

When a child has been a good citizen 
for a week, the assistants paste a small 
blue star after his name. Only those who 
have been good citizens for a week may 
be nominated on the next election day. 
If Benjamin Franklin checked his 
morals weekly, why should not fourth 
graders practice the same virtue? 

Terminology is of prime importance 
to the thought process of a child. In the 
teaching of democracy such words as 
friends, share,*give, will you, shall we, 


MARGARET UTTERBACK 


Fourth-grade Teacher, Prospect Street 
School, Oberlin, Ohio 


can we manage? and what would you 
consider the thing to do? must become 
common usage. Instead of the teacher’s 
using such dictatorial words as “The 
next row go to the board” or “Take up 
the papers, Johnny,” she should say, 
“Will you share the boards with your 
friends in the next row?” or “Johnny, I 
believe your friends are ready to give 
you their papers.” Instead of the teach- 
er’s using these militaristic words: 
“Quiet,” “less noise,” or instead of clap- 
ping her hands, she may say, “Tom, 
shall we wait until we are sure that your 
friends can hear what you have to tell 
them?” or “Can we manage lower 
voices?” 

After about three months almost all 
government control was left to the chil- 
dren. The teacher may leave the room 
at any time and know that she will 
find the room orderly and the children 
working when she returns. The children 
go thru the halls without disturbing 
their friends in other grades. The teacher 
is a guide, trying to tone down over- 
stimulation and channeling the negative 
toward the positive. Instead of saying, 
“Good citizens don’t fight; good citi- 
zens don’t interrupt;” both teacher and 
children say and think: “Good citizens 
know when to talk; good citizens obey 
the playground rules.” 

The children are friends who care for 
each other. The big colored boy who at 
three different times tore as many shirts 
from a small and timid white child, now 
helps him make a great Indian drum. 
The college professor’s son, who last 
year knocked a classmate unconscious, 
now defends him against the tauntings 
of the whole group. The daughter of the 
British officer is so distressed because the 
Negro boy does not learn his multipli- 
cation tables that she labors with him 
tirelessly. 

In this fourth-grade democracy, it 
has become a coveted honor to be a good 
citizen. 


EE 
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OR THE FIRST TIME in its history 

American Education Week will be 

observed this year with the nation 
at war. It is most appropriate that this 
twenty-second annual observance should 
be devoted to the theme “Education for 
Free Men.” 

American Education Week grew out 
of conditions revealed by the First 
World War. Twenty-five percent of the 
men examined in the draft were found 
to be illiterate and 29 percent were 
physically unfit. 


ILLITERACY AMONG A FREE PEOPLE 


While great educational progress has 
been made in many respects since then, 
much remains to be done before the 
ideal of free universal education is in 
fact available to all of the people of the 
United States. The 1940 Census showed 


that 13.5 percent of the adult citizens’ 


over twenty-five years of age had not 
completed more than a fourth-grade 
education. 

On May 29, 1942, it was announced 
from the White House that enough 
men to make fifteen army divisions had 
been rejected because of functional 
illiteracy. These men were physically 
fit for service but they were not 
equipped mentally for the role of a mod- 
ern soldier. [See “Our Lost Legions,” 
September 1942 JourNaL.] 

Why do these conditions still exist? 
Did we learn nothing from the revela- 
tions of World War No. I? It is a sad 
commentary that it takes a war to 
awaken a nation to deficiencies in its 
most valuable resource—its manpower 
and womanpower. Still worse is the 
fact that we did nothing fundamental 
enough to correct the shocking condi- 
tions revealed by World War No. I. 

We are going to win this war, too, 
altho the loss of manpower due to illiter- 
acy and physical unfitness will not help 
us win it. 

Is it the fault of the schools that these 
conditions were not corrected? Not so 
far as schools and funds were available 
with which the teaching profession 
could work. Had the program and rec- 
ommendations of the National Educa- 
tion Association in the early 1920’s been 
adopted, much greater progress would 
have been made. If the profession was 
at fault, it was because it did not succeed 
in a vigorous enough campaign to con- 
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American Educatiog 








THE FIRST WARTIME OBSERVANCE) ~— 


vince the nation and leaders of the need 
for a program of education adequate to 
wipe out illiteracy and greatly reduce 
physical unfitness. 

Is that story going to be repeated 
again? Can American Education Week 
now be a factor in preventing a repeti- 
tion? In the early 1920’s American Edu- 
cation Week was a new project in proc- 
ess of winning recognition and making 
a place for itself. Now it has become a 
great nationwide movement. It should 
be utilized with all the strength and 
ingenuity at our cémmand to make the 
American people fully conscious of the 
place of education in:this critical hour 
of our nation’s life. , 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


There are other problems that demand 
the serious consideration of the public 
as well as of the teaching profession. 
American Education Week 1942 is an 
opportunity to take to the people such 
issues as teacher shortage, the financing 
of education in states and local commu- 
nities, the great need for further federal 
participation in the financing of educa- 
tion, the adaptation of the curriculum 
to wartime needs, and the preparation 
of our people for the winning of the 
peace after we have won the war. 

Sound programs of school public rela- 
tions were never so needed as now. 
American Education Week is not in it- 
self a complete solution to the public 
relations problem. It has been demon- 
strated, however, that American Educa- 
tion Week is a tremendous aid to the 
year-round program of public relations. 
At no other time during the year is such 
concerted nationwide public attention 
devoted to the schools—their problems 
and their achievements. 

A good American Education Week 
program does two things: [1] By every 
channel available it carries the message 
of the schools to the people where they 
are. This is done thru the newspapers, 
by radio, by printed publications of 
many kinds, by addresses, and in other 
ways, with the dual purpose of reaching 


those people who cannot or will not visit 
the schools and of publicizing the ob 
servance for those who will visit the 
schools. [2] It brings the people to the 
schools in as large numbers as possible 
so that they will personally see the 
schools in action. The open-house pro 
gram, in all its variations, is a universal 
feature of American Education Week 
observances. It gives the patron a special 
invitation to visit the school at a time 
when many of his neighbors and friends 
will be on hand. Thus the embarrass 
ment that many people feel at visiting 
school by themselves is avoided. 
American Education Week in any 
community succeeds in proportion to 
the care and enthusiasm which go into 
the planning and the conduct of the 
observance. Advance planning is of the 
utmost importance. Make your plam 
immediately if they are not already 
underway. Mobilize every available sup 
port—the teachers and the pupils, th 
parents, civic and community groups 
churches, business houses and organize 
tions, and labor groups. Make your ob 
servance communitywide. Make its im 
pact felt everywhere in the community 


MATERIALS TO HELP YOU 


The National Education Association 
has prepared materials to assist schoob 
in making the 1942 observance succes 
ful. A number of these items are illu 
trated on these pages. 

Four manuals for the observance har 
been developed by cooperating commit 
tees. The Kindergarten-Primary-Schol 
Manual has been prepared by a commit 
tee of teachers and staff members of tk 
Cincinnati, Ohio, public schools und 
the chairmanship of John F. Lock 
director of community relations. 

The Elementary-School Manual ft 
grades four, five, and six was prepart 
by a committee of the teachers and staf 
members of the Seattle, Washingt 


public schools under the chairmanshij} 


of Earl M. Towner. 


The Junior Highschool Manual wih 


prepared by a committee of teachers ani 
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Visit | aff members in the New Britain, Con- 
 Ob- | necticut, public schools under the chair- 
the} manship of Carlyle C. Ring. 
) the} ~The Highschool Manual was prepared 
sible by a committee of staff members of the 
the} Montgomery, Alabama, public schools 
Pt} under the chairmanship of C. M. Dan- 
ersal | nelly and G. H. Holloman. 
Veck} A number of dramatic productions 
€cial | are available for American Education 
time} Week 1942, some of them new and some 
ends} carried over from last year. 
Tas} The American 
iting} Education Week 
movie trailer, “Edu- 
any} cation for Free 
N 0) Men,” is a two-min- 
‘into ute 35mm. sound 
th} motion picture 
E the} trailer designed for 
Mans} use in local com- 
eady} mercial theater 

SUP} houses just before 
the or during American 
UPS Education Week. 
niZ#} The trailer is nar- 
r Ob rated by Lowell 
} i) Thomas and is ac- 
init} companied by stir- 
ring music. 

Order your sup- 
plies early. Remem- 
berthat,owing tothe 
war situation, ship- 
ments may be slow. 
—Lyte W. Asney, 


SEPHORA Cor oTreS soentcenisd Wi iat abled cilant : 
JournaL staff. 


RENEWING 
tH FAITH 

















—Rwert you are, my boy. Uncle Sam does 
oced big men, but he needs boys and girls 
too. You are going to fly the planes of to- 
morrow in an air-borne world. You are go- 
ing to dev new industries. You are 
going to be a man in « free nation and 
a free world. Brave men are risking—and 
giving—their lives to see to that. Your 
task will be to keep our country free. Men 
fow grown may wie che war, but it will 
a ae A toner and: pecan 
Yes sir! Your country needs you. Your 
job is to get ready. That's what you are 
doing in school— ing up into a strong, 
loyal American. It's « mighty important 
ib. Get that straight, Sonny And 
hope your father and mother and all the 
people in your community realize it, too. 


* * 


When freedom is at stake, when che 
destiny of mankind hangs io the balance, 
when our flag and our men are at all 
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Illustrated here are some 
of the 1942 American 
Education Week mate- 
rials. See page A-106 











Hy 
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those of us at home must pitch in, do what 
eo for list, description, and 
But I'm only « boy, Uncle Sam. What home front, too, especially for our chil- : F d 7”, 
Patines ri aie: ren. They are che furore. We can pat off pore, er Sow Seer Cee 
Planes ‘a shige “o cetinlned ondiitavalieanede trailer, see page A-108. 
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Foundation Stones of the Profession 


making remarkable progress in de- 

veloping strong professional pro- 
grams and in interpreting these pro- 
grams to the public. The demands on 
teachers for high professional standards 
were never greater and only thru build- 
ing strong local, state, and national asso- 
ciations can they hope to meet these de- 
mands and give teaching the status of 
a real profession. 

Local, state, and national associations 
are all part of one structure and what 
affects one affects all. The three must go 
forward together if the best interests of 
the schouls are to be preserved but the 
local associations are the foundation 
stones on which the state and national 
associations must build. Local organiza- 
tions are close to the people of the com- 
munity and to conditions which concern 
the schools. They furnish an opportunity 
for teachers to work cooperatively on 
projects that affect the wellbeing of all 
of them. The individual member learns 
to speak freely on issues presented and 
thru his vote expresses himself on pro- 
posals offered for decisions. Thus the 
local association is the training ground 
for leadership. 

The National Education Association 
has wisely established the means 
whereby the teachers of the nation may 
work together on the problems of the 
profession by providing in its bylaws 
for the affiliation of state and local 
groups with the Association. All the 
state and territorial education associa- 
tions and nearly 1200 local and regional 
groups are affiliated. 

The general aims and objectives of 
teachers local associations are: [1] Pro- 
fessional improvement of their mem- 
bers; [2] advancement of teacher and 
pupil welfare; [3] service to the com- 
munity. Their professional programs 
are usually planned to carry out these 
objectives. Many groups, realizing that 
a wellbalanced program of work and 
play affects not only a teacher’s outlook 
on life but also his influence on school 
and community, provide social and 
recreational activities for their members. 

The number of activities carried on is 
usually determined by the size of the 
association, the interests of the members, 


[inking ORGANIZATIONS today are 


and the problems that need to be met. 
It is wise to concentrate on a few rather 
than attempt too many. There are many 
organizations that carry on a _ well- 
planned program thruout the year while 





Give a dinner for outstanding 
community leaders. 


others do very little planning and some 
are organizations in name only. The 
following general activities are suggested 
here with the hope that groups desiring 
to broaden their programs will select 
from these one or more which they can 
develop this year. 


Devote at least one meeting to a discus- 
sion of the services of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the state association. 

Cooperate with the state association on 
tenure, retirement, and other important 
school legislation. 

Organize groups for the study of profes- 
sional problems of concern to the mem- 
bers, such as sources of school revenue. 

Establish group insurance, hospitaliza- 





Invite the local editor to speak 
before the association. 


tion, and a credit union. Look after the 
welfare of members who are ill. 

Publish a monthly bulletin for the pur- 
pose of keeping the membership informed 
on what the association is doing. 

Establish a building fund for the main- 
tenance of clubrooms where a professional 
library and other organization activities 
may be housed and where a business office 
may be maintained. 

Plan a tea for retired teachers in the 
community and give a reception to wel- 
come new teachers early in the school year. 

Plan an evening social event that will 
bring all of the members together. 


A sympathetic understanding between 
teacher and public and between teacher 
and administrator has never been more 
important than at the present time, 
Since December 7 the peacetime pro- 
gram of the schools has been redirected 
and modified in many ways in order to 
give intelligent and enthusiastic ¢o. 
operation in the war program and par. 
ents need to understand these changes, 

Many teachers associations are con- 
stantly seeking ways and means to keep 
the public informed and to enlist the 
friendly support of those outside the 
profession by planning active public re. 
lations programs. The following activi- 
ties along this line are suggested: 


Sponsor a series of public forums for 
discussion of questions of vital interest to 
the schools in which teachers, parents, and 
other citizens participate. 

Cooperate with civic organizations in 
their educational programs and give a din. 
ner for outstanding civic leaders. 

Entertain members of the school admin. 
istrative staff and schoolboard members at 
a dinner, and give a tea or dinner for the 
city council of the local parent-teacher 
associations. 

Invite representatives of local news 
papers to speak before the association. Ask 
them to tell about the kind of news thata 
paper is interested in using. Then furnish 
the press with information concerning ac- 
tivities of the association and of the schools 
that is of public interest. 

Confer with managers of local radio sta 
tions and secure time on the air for school 
broadcasts for the purpose of acquainting 
the public with the school program. 

Plan well in advance for the associa 
tion’s part in observing American Educa 
tion Week. Make the most of this oppor 
tunity to acquaint parents and other citi 
zens with the schools. 


A local teachers association is soon 
known to the community by the number 
and importance of its enterprises. When 
an organization formulates a construc 
tive program and pursues it with vigor, 
the community develops interest in its 
activities. When significant projects art 
accompanied by a program of system 
atic interpretation, favorable public 
sentiment is virtually assured.—Acn® 
Winn, director, Division of Affiliated 
Associations, NEA. 
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GENERAL THEME 
Education for Free Men 
EpUCATION FOR FREE MEN must be built 
ground the articles of our democratic 
faith. These have been outlined by the 
Educational Policies Commission: [1] 
The individual is of surpassing worth; 
[2] the earth and culture belong to all 
men; [3] men can and should rule 
themselves; [4] the human mind can 
be trusted and should be free; [5] the 
method of peace is superior to war; [6] 
minority groups should be respected. 
The American people, says the Commis- 
sion, should “fashion an education de- 
signed to give to the rising generation 
the loyalties, the knowledge, the disci- 
pline of free men . . . incorporate into 
the behavior of youth the great patterns 
of democratic living and faith.” [All 
citations in this leaflet to the Educational 
Policies Commission are based upon its 
hook, The Education of Free Men in 
American Democracy. 115p. 1942. 50¢. | 


TOPIC FOR SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 8 

Renewing Our Faith 
FaiTH, HOPE, Love—these words come to 
us across the centuries. Men need them 
as much as they need bread. Especially 
do we feel the need of faith when our 
country is united with the other free 
nations in a worldwide battle against 
the forces of tyranny and oppression. In 
this titanic struggle we must have faith 
in the rightness of our cause, faith in 
ourselves, faith in our strength to suc- 
ceed, faith in our ability to win the peace 
as well as the war, faith in life itself. Let 
us nourish the fountains of faith in our 
homes, churches, schools, and other 
agencies which inspire the human spirit, 
and let us seek those to be found in the 
handiwork of God. Let us renew our 
faith. Then let us go forth to make our 
faith effective for “What doth it profit 
tho a man say he hath faith and have 
not works?” 


TOPIC FOR MONDAY, NOVEMBER 9 
Serving Wartime Needs 

Tue scHoots are playing a vital part in 
the nation’s war effort. In two years they 
have trained more than three million 
men and women for the war industries. 
They are giving renewed emphasis to 
the knowledge, skills, and qualities 
needed in the armed services—to mathe- 
matics, to science, to skilled hands, to 
strong bodies. They are encouraging 
conservation, promoting the sale of war 
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GENERAL THEME 
EDUCATION FOR FREE MEN 
DAILY TOPICS 
Sunday, November 8 
Renewing Our Faith 
Monday, November 9 
Serving Wartime Needs 
Tuesday, November 10 
Building Strong Bodies 
Wednesday, November 11 
Developing Loyal Citizens 
Thursday, November 12 
Cultivating Knowledge and Skills 
Friday, November 13 
Establishing Sturdy Character 
Saturday, November 14 
Strengthening Morale for Victory 


SPONSORS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The National Education Association 
The American Legion 
The United States Office of Education 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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stamps and bonds, teaching firstaid, 
assisting with rationing, organizing air- 
raid plans for the schools, and doing 
many other essential tasks. While assum- 
ing these new responsibilities, the schools 
are carrying forward their regular pro- 
grams, seeking to keep the lives of pupils 
well balanced. The main contribution 
children can make now is simply to 
grow into good strong Americans. This 
is a wartime need that must be served. 








TOPIC FOR TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 10 
Building Strong Bodies 
America today realizes anew the vital 
significance of good health. 'The school 
health program for our 30,000,000 chil- 
dren and young people is a vital neces- 
sity. It should be improved and ex- 
panded. According to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education 
of the NEA and the AMA, a good 
school health program: [1] Provides for 
healthful living in all school activities; 
[2] plans for accidents and sickness at 
school; [3] assists the community in the 
control of diseases; [4] provides a plan 
of health instruction; [5] encourages 
periodic health examinations; [6] gives 
special attention to those in need of 
medical or dental care; [7] provides 
special education programs for handi- 
capped pupils; [8] furnishes supervision 
and training for teachers; [9] provides 
good leadership for the health program. 


TOPIC FOR WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER II 
Developing Loyal Citizens 

THe crt1zEN of a free country, according 
to the Educational Policies Commission, 
is loyal [1] to himself as a humanbeing 
of dignity and worth; [2] to the prin- 
ciple of human equality and brother- 
hood; [3] to the process of discussion, 
criticism, group decision; [4] to honesty, 
fairmindedness, and the scientific spirit; 
[5] to respect for good work in all forms 
of useful endeavor; [6] to the obligation 
and the right to work; [7] to the su- 
premacy of the common good; [8] to 
the obligation to be informed and intel- 
ligent. American schools seek to develop 
these loyalties in all pupils. From the day 
a child starts to school until he gradu- 
ates, there is a constant emphasis upon 
the responsibilities and opportunities of 
good citizenship in terms of his growing 
ability to perform the tasks required of 
the citizen. 


TOPIC FOR THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12 
Cultivating Knowledge and Skills 

IN OUR EARLY HISTORY anyone who mas- 
tered the three R’s was considered an 
educated person. These basic skills—the 
tools of learning—are still essential. 
They are taught in modern schools by 
improved methods. But in our compli- 
cated world of today the three R’s are 
only the foundation of the “common” 
education needed by all. In addition to 
technical knowledge and skills needed 
both in war and peace, it is the duty of 
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democratic education, says the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, to transmit 
knowledge of the following to youth 
[1] the history of mankind; [2] the na- 
ture of man in society; [3] the nature of 
the present crisis; [4] the weaknesses of 
American democracy; [5] the promises, 
methods, and achievements of totalitar- 
ianism; [6] the resources, achievements, 
and promise of democracy. 


TOPIC FOR FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 13 
Establishing Sturdy Character 
Honesty, hard work, goodwill, fair play, 
justice, cooperation, the democratic spirit 
—these are some of the traits of charac- 
ter which the schools seek to establish 
in growing boys and girls. They do this 
thru classroom experiences, thru student 
activities, thru the example of teachers, 
thru the selection of curriculum mate- 
rials. The schools stress character educa- 
tion in every activity on the playground 
or in the classroom. At times character 
lessons are taught directly as teachers or 
pupils note appropriate occasions, but 
on the whole the character education 
program is based upon the idea that 
character is more aptly caught than 
taught. All the children of all the people 
find in the schools a common back- 
ground of worthy influence. No society 
of free men can endure without high 

purpose and selfdiscipline. 


TOPIC FOR SATURDAY, NOVEMBER I4 
Strengthening Morale for Victory 
Morate is the will to persevere and to 
win over every obstacle. In time of na- 
tional crisis, morale may be the crucial 
factor. Our schools are strengthening 
the morale of thirty million young peo- 
ple by helping them to prepare for the 
future, by teaching them the issues and 
aims of the war, by giving them mean- 
ingful objectives toward which to work, 
by suggesting specific things for them to 
do and to do without, by helping them 
to understand that they contribute by 
doing their best in school. Morale for 
victory we must have, but winning the 
war will not win the peace. The condi- 
tions which gave rise to totalitarian 
movements must be corrected. We are 
challenged to develop as dynamic a 
morale to win the peace as we have de- 


veloped to win the battle of tanks, subs, 
and dive bombers. 


The Four Freedoms 
IN THE FUTURE DAYs, which we seek to 
make secure, we look forward to a world 


founded upon four essential human free-. 


doms. 

The first is freedom of speech and ex- 
pression—everywhere in the world. 

The second is freedom of every person 
to worship God in his own way—every- 
where in the world. 

The third is freedom from want— 
which translated into world terms, 
means economic understandings which 
will secure to every nation a healthy 
peacetime life for its inhabitants—every- 
where in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear— 
which translated into world terms, 
means a worldwide reduction of arma- 
ments to such a point and in such a 
thoro fashion that no nation will be in a 
position to commit an act of physical 
aggression against any neighbor—any- 
where in the world.—Frankun D. 
Roosevett to the 77th Congress, January 
6, 1941. 


A New Bill of Rights for Free Men 

[1] The right to work usefully and 
creatively thru the productive years. 

[2] The right to fair pay, adequate to 
command the necessities and amenities 
of life in exchange for work, ideas, thrift. 

[3] The right to adequate food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and medical care. 

[4] The right to security, with free- 
dom from fear of old age, want, depend- 
ency, sickness, and unemployment. 


ae 


Education For A Strong America 


WHAT DO WE CHERISH FOR 
AMERICA? 


A strong people with vigorous 
bodies, alert minds, great spirits. 

A rich soil for each generation to 
use and pass on to those to come. 

A useful job for everyone and 
everyone wanting useful work. 

A constant recognition of the rights 
of other peoples. 

A growing faith in democracy with 
a high sense of duty to its ideals. 


HOW SHALL WE EDUCATE FOR A 
STRONG AMERICA? 


By lives that carry on the American 
aspiration. 

By homes that are secure, happy, 
and enduring. 

By communities that provide whole- 
some surroundings for youth. 

By churches that are spiritual and 
practical in their service. 

By schools that help every indi- 
vidual to make the most of his life. 





[5] The right to live in a system of 
free enterprise. 

[6] The right to come and go, to 
speak or to be silent, free from spying, 

[7| The right to equality before the 
law, with equal access to justice in fact, 

[8] The right to education, for work, 
for citizenship, and for personal growth, 

[9| The right to rest, recreation, and 
adventure; the opportunity to enjoy life, 
| Abridged from a statement by the Na- 


tional Resources Planning Board| 


History and Purpose 
American Education Week grew out 
of the First World War. Twenty-five 
percent of the men examined in the draft 
were illiterate; 20 percent were physi- 
cally unfit; many were foreignborn and 
had little understanding of American 
life. During the war, the schools were 
drained of teachers, especially men. In 
the fall of 1920, thousands of schools 
were closed for want of teachers. A cam- 
paign of public information was needed 
to correct this situation. A long-range 
program for the extension of education 
was needed to reduce illiteracy and phys- 
ical unfitness. Members of the Ameri- 
can Legion consulted with educators and 
the first American Education Week was 
observed in 1921. 

The broad purpose of American Edu- 
cation Week has become that of ac- 
quainting the people with the needs, 
aims, and achievements of the schools. 


The War and Our Schools 
Parents and teachers must stand strong 
against any attempt to curtail the school 
program “for the duration of the war.” 
The education of America’s children 
cannot be slighted without permanently 
disastrous results to America. We must 
not “sell the day to save the hour.’ 
Whatever else must be neglected because 
of the war, parents and teachers must 
fight without ceasing against the ignor- 
ant claims or the selfseeking clamors of 
those who would rob the children of 
their inalienable birthright. They must 
struggle without ceasing to protect the 
common ground of their dual endeavor, 
the schools that build those children into 
free men and free women, worthy it- 
heritors of life in a free and happy land. 
They must stand solidly together be- 
hind every bulwark they can build to 
maintain that defense and that inheri- 
tance.—National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 


a 
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Commissioner Studebaker Keeps 
His Promise 


jynza Executive 
Secretary Willard 
E. Givens recently 
received the fol- 
lowing letter from 
J. W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Educa- 
tion: “With sev- 
eralthousand other 
members of the 
National Education Association in a gen- 
eral meeting at Denver on the 30th of last 
June, I gave my pledge to secure five addi- 
tional members of the Association before 
October 1, 1942. I am herewith sending 
you the applications of five persons for 
membership in the Association together 
with their checks. I sincerely hope that 
each person who attended the meeting in 
Denver last July will secure his quota of 
new members to the Association not later 
than October 1.” 

If a man as busy as Commissioner Stude- 
baker in this wartime period can and does 
take time to obtain new members, three 
things may be inferred: [1] The Commis- 
sioner believes membership in the NEA of 
vital importance. [2] Most other mem- 
bers of the Association should be able to 
do as much. [3] If they will do so, the 
Association will become vastly more pow- 
erful in behalf of the schools. 





Tchou Article in November 


vy Tue September Journat announced 
that the address made at the Denver Con- 
vention by M. Thomas Tchou would be 
published in this issue. It has been held 
over until November to make room in this 
issue for the address of U. S. Commissioner 
of Education John W. Studebaker. 


School Contributions to the War 
Effort 


yy A RECENT survey by the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association 
based upon data collected at the end of the 
school year 1941-42 from sampling reports 
revealed the following facts: 

[1] That public-school teachers have 
given twenty million school hours and 
eighteen million non-school hours to selec- 


tive service registration and rationing ac- 
tivities. The typical teacher gave a total 
of 41 hours or the equivalent of one week 
of fulltime employment. 

[2] Public-school systems of the nation 
in the year 1941-42 were directly respon- 
sible for more than eighty million dollars 
in sales of war stamps and bonds. 

[3] Public elementary and secondary 
schools collected at least 162,000 tons of 
waste paper. 

[4] At least 168,800 acres of victory 
gardens were attributed directly to school 
activities. 


NEA-NAM Conferences 


yy REGIONAL CONFERENCES to discuss with 
industrialists the problems and objectives 
of the teaching profession during the war 
emergency have been held in Columbus, 
Ohio; Denver, Colo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Seattle, Wash.; Birmingham, Ala.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; and Detroit, Michigan. Other 
conferences will be held as follows: 

October 6—Wilmington, Delaware. 

October 15—New York City, New York. 

October 21—Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


October 27—Winston Salem, North Carolina. 
November 10—Boston, Massachusetts. 


These conferences are being held under 
the auspices of the NEA’s Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy thru Education 
and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. At each conference approximately 
60 representatives of the teaching profes- 
sion and 60 leading industrialists are in- 
vited to meet informally and discuss prob- 
lems of education. 


Pageant on Free Men 


yy Sincte copies of the script of Free Men 
suitable for production as a pageant in 
secondary schools and colleges, are now 
available free. There is a nominal charge 
for quantities. Free Men, a stirring drama- 
tization of American ideals, was prepared 
for the Educational Policies Commission 
by the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, and based upon the report of the 
Educational Policies Commission, The 
Education of Free Men in American 
Democracy. The drama is suitable for pres- 
entation by highschool students during 
patriotic festivals, American Education 
Week, graduation exercises, and other 
occasions. 


New NEA Departments 


yy Two croups officially reached depart- 
mental status at the Denver convention 
last summer. These are the Department of 
Higher Education (created in 1870, dis- 
continued in 1924, re-established in 1942) 
and the American Industrial Arts Asso- 
ciation. There are now twenty-nine de- 
partments of the Association. 





School superintendents have been sent, by 
the War Savings Staff of the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., enough copies 
of this poster for each teacher. 


Use the Office of Education 


yy Amonc other vitally important prob- 
lems discussed at the National Institute on 
Education and the War, which was held 
in Washington August 28-31, was that of 
the coordination of educational projects 
and appeals to education in the Office of 
Education. Much confusion, to say noth- 
ing of loss of confidence in the federal 
government’s wartime program, has been 
created by a multiplicity of federal agen- 
cies appealing directly to schools and col- 
leges for help in a wide variety of pro- 
grams. It was disconcerting to educators to 
hear some representatives of government 
agencies argue that coordination is not 
especially important or that the problems 
are so complex that coordination is not 
feasible. 

On September 3, NEA Executive Sec- 
retary Willard E. Givens wrote to Dr. 
Lyman Bryson, a wellknown leader in the 
field of adult education, who is now with 
the Office of War Information: 

“The United States Office of Education 
should be clearly recognized as the official 
government agency to deal with state de- 
partments of education and thru them 
with local schools and colleges. The con- 
tacts with these departments and institu- 
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tions, including communications, written 
material prepared for use in the schools 
and colleges, and all field organization 
work done for the purpose of effecting 
organized education should be adminis- 
tered thru the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. That office should be given what- 
ever assistance is necessary to enable it to 
carry its full responsibility. If the Office 
of War Information can help bring this 
about, it will remove a lot of confusion 
and lack of confidence in the federal gov- 
ernment now created by numerous federal 
agencies appealing directly to schools and 
colleges for help in specific programs. 

“If there are practical reasons why all 
federal educational activities cannot now 
be handled administratively thru the ofh- 
cial governmental channels for education, 
namely, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the state departments of educa- 
tioa, the Office of War Information should 
take the next most desirable step which 
would be to deny the stamp of approval 
of the Office of War Information on any- 
thing going into schools and colleges 
which is against the advice of the Office 
of Education. This second alternative, 
however, should not be used if it is at all 
possible to follow the regular procedure 
which I have suggested.” 


Fortify the Schools To Win the War 


yy An ovutiine of S. 1313 discussed by 
H. M. Ivy on page 214 of this issue appears 
in the May JournaL, page 133. 


Arizona State Secretary 


yy Wacter MaxweELi 
is the new executive 
secretary of the Ari- 
zona Education As- 
sociation. He comes 
tu this position from 
the staff of the North 
Phoenix Highschool, 
at Phoenix, Arizona. 





Teacher Placement 


yy As one of the means of helping to solve 
teacher shortage the NEA Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy thru Edu- 
cation has been advocating the establish- 
ment of an effective interstate system of 
teacher placement during the war period. 
A plan was developed for such a service 
by the Wartime Commission of the U. S. 
Office of Education. This plan was ap- 
proved on Tuesday, September 1, by the 
Wartime Commission and provides for a 
national placement of teachers under the 
direction of the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice in cooperation with national and state 
advisory committees representing the 
teaching profession. The U. S. Employ- 
ment Service is cooperating in this move- 
ment and hopes to obtain Congressional 
support for it this fall. 

The establishment of such service was re- 
quested by the representative assembly of 
the NEA at the Denver meeting when the 
following resolution was adopted: “The 





William Green Speaks Out for the Schools 


vv Tue NEA Commission on the Defense 
of Democracy thru Education recently re- 
ceived another in a series of statements on 
education from important national organi- 
zations. The first was the resolution 
adopted by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, which was published in the 
January 1942 JournaL. The second, which 
came from the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, was published in the Septem- 
ber Journat. Herewith is presented the 
statement recently sent to the Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy thru Educa- 
tion by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor: 

“The American Federation of Lavor is 
deeply concerned that adequate educa- 
tional opportunities shall be maintained 
for the youth of our nation. This is our 
one way to assure that the level of intel- 
lectual capacity of the next generation is 
maintained. Altho huge sums are being 
earmarked for defense, we cannot afford 
to decrease amounts set aside for our pub- 
lic schools. Boys and girls have a right to 


opportunities to learn as their faculties 
develop. If we deny them opportunities 
adjusted to their development in years, we 
can never wholly make up for the neglect. 

“Our schools are in danger from pro- 
posals to cut their income as well as from 
substandard salaries paid, so that teachers 
are turning to war production and govern- 
ment employment in order to get increases 
enabling them to earn at least $1500 annu- 
ally. No teacher can live in health with the 
minimum of comforts and make profes- 
sional progress on less than $1500. 

“The American Federation of Labor has 
asked central labor unions to find out what 
salaries are paid in their locality. This in- 
formation should help in planning for 
funds to maintain educational opportuni- 
ties. The federal government should act to 
supplement state and local support of edu- 
cation. Federal grants in aid to states 
is our one effective way to provide equal 
educational opportunities to all citizens. 
The schools need emergency aid now.” 





National Education Association reiterates 
its opposition to any lowering of standards 
of certification. In order to meet the rap- 
idly increasing teacher shortage, the Asso. 
ciation advocates the establishment of an 
emergency teacher placement service by 
the United States Employment Service to 
be operated in accordance with profes. 
sional standards and in cooperation with 
representatives of the teaching profession,” 


Price Control for the People 


yy THE MAINTENANCE of a ceiling on prices 
to avoid runaway inflation is of the utmost 
importance to all the people. Schools can 
play an important role by helping to de- 
velop among faculty, students, and in the 
community an intelligent understanding of 
such wartime measures along with the 
earnest purpose to cooperate in them, 


Highschool Victory Corps 
yy Late in September the U. S. Office of 


Education and chief state school officers 
announced the organization of the High- 
school Victory Corps, a proposal of the 
Office of Education Wartime Commission. 
HSVC has the endorsement of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Off- 
cers, the Army, the Navy, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. Every highschool 
student is eligible for general member- 
ship. Juniors and seniors are eligible for 
any one of five special service divisions: 
Land Service, Air Service, Sea Service, 
Production Service, and Community Serv- 
ice. Designed to accelerate training of 
youth for later war service and to step up 
the part in-school youth can play in the 
community’s war effort, the following are 
some of the specific objectives: [1] Guid- 
ance of youth into critical services and 
occupations; [2] wartime citizenship to 
insure better understanding of the war, its 
meaning, progress, and problems; [3] 
physical fitness; [4] voluntary military 
drill for selected boys; [5] competence in 
science and mathematics; [6] preflight 
training in aeronautics for those preparing 
for air service; [7] preinduction training 
for critical occupations; [8] community 
service including training for essential 
civilian activities. 


Navy Congratulates Schools 


yx On September 22 Rear Admiral Ran- 
dall Jacobs, Chief of Naval Personnel, and 
Captain F. U. Lake, Director of Training, 
addressed a letter to chief state school off- 
cers, county, city, and town superinten 
dents of schools: 

“The Navy Department congratulates 
the school teachers and administrators for 
their work in strengthening. the 
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“The enclosed Navy material suitable 
or teaching aids is presented, as the fall 
term commences, at the request of your 
chief state school officers. They are in 
the channel of the Navy’s recommenda- 
tions made continually since December 


male e@ ¢ © 

‘The Navy has confidence in school ad- 
ministrators and teachers and believes that 
the vital basic education curriculum and 
the physical fitness program will provide 
, firm foundation on which specialized 
raining in the armed services can be 
built.” 

The materials sent to administrators in- 
duded the following items, some of 
which have been exhibited at the NEA 
convention and other educational meetings: 
(1] The Navy educational program folder 
for elementary and secondary schools. [2] 
A wartime program in mathematics and 
physics. [3] Arithmetic review for prac- 
tical applications. [4] A refresher course 
in fundamental mathematics for basic 
technical training. [5] Teaching aids— 
sample problems and sample examina- 
tions taken from courses being taught at 
Naval training stations and aviation bases. 
|6] Navy picture posters depicting activi- 
ties of the Navy in the preparation for 
which the schools can make a substantial 
contribution. Readers may obtain copies 
by addressing a letter to Lyttleton B. P. 
Gould, Special Assistant to Chief of Naval 
Personnel, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Victory Certificates for Preinduc- 
tion Training 


WA VOLUNTARY PREINDUCTION TRAINING 
PROGRAM utilizing existing facilities of 
schools and colleges thruout the nation to 
meet present and future critical needs for 
properly trained personnel in the armed 
forces was announced August 23 by the 
War Department. 

Planned by the Civilian Personnel Divi- 
sion, Headquarters, Services of Supply of 
the Army, in collaboration with the U. S. 
Office of Education, the activities are being 
inapgurated this fall as a part of the train- 
ing program administered by the latter 
organization. 

Need for such a program is illustrated 
by figures which show that out of every 
100 men inducted into the Army today, 
about 63 are assigned to duties requiring 
specialized training. Without preinduction 
training, the Army must use time, men, 
and facilities to teach skills to newly in- 
ducted men. 

A longrange program for five basic types 
of instruction, none [ Cont. on page A-104] 


~ AMENUMENTS to NEA Bylaws 


as Proposed at the Denver Convention 


Proposed amendments.to the Bylaws to be considered at the 1943 conven- 
tion will be printed again in the April issue of THe JournaL. Words or 


phrases in italics are to be added. 


* ARTICLE Il, SECTION 1 (d) 


Amend as follows: “The Executive 
Committee shall consist of nine members 
as follows: The president of the Asso- 
ciation, the junior past president, the first 
vicepresident, the treasurer, the chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, two mem- 
bers selected by the Board of Directors 
for the term of one year, and two mem- 
bers elected by the Representative As- 
sembly for the term of one year. A direc- 
tor elected to the Executive Committee 
shall continue as a member of the Boatd 
of Directors. The election of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee by the 
Representative Assembly shall be by the 
Hare System of Proportional Representa- 
tion. The provisions of this Section shall 
become effective in the selection of the 
Executive Committee for the Associa- 
tion year beginning with the close of the 
convention in 1943.” (Proposed by 
Frances Jelinek of Wisconsin.) 


* ARTICLE Il, SECTION 3 


Amend as follows: “A local educa- 
tional association or teachers organiza- 
tion within a state, territory, or district 
may make application to affiliate with 
the National Education Association. All 
applications for affiliation shall, after 
thoro investigation, be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee. 

“Each affiliated organization shall be 
designated an affiliated local association. 
Each affiliated local association shall be 
a local unit in the organization of the 
National Education Association and as 
such shall be entitled to representation 
in the Representative Assembly as here- 
inafter provided. The annual dues of an 
affliated local association shall be $5 
which shall entitle said association to re- 
ceive without application, or other con- 
dition, all regular publications of the 
National Education Association, includ- 
ing the volume of proceedings, reports of 
committees, and all bulletins and an- 
nouncements when issued. Provided, 
however, that any affiliated local asso- 
ciation within a state, territory, or district 
in which the National Education Asso- 
ciation membership comprises 100 per- 
cent of all the possible members of such 
administrative unit shall be entitled to 


all privileges of any other affiliated lo- 


* Voting on these amendments was 
postponed until 1943 at the request of 
the sponsors. 


cal association without the payment of 
any fee.” (Proposed by Helen Bradley 
of Ohio.) 


ARTICLE II, SECTION 1 (b) 


The Board of Directors shall consist 
of the president, the treasurer, the chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, and one 
additional member from each state, terri- 
tory, or district to be elected by the 
Representative Assembly, and of all Life 
Directors of the National Education As- 
sociation, provided, however, that any 
state which has 20,000 or more paid 
members of the National Education As- 
sociation as of May 31 preceding the 
annual meeting shall be entitled to a sec- 
ond director for the term of three years 
or until their successors are chosen, ex- 
cept that the term of the second director 
of any state shall be contingent on the 
maintenance of 20,000 or more paid 
members in the National Education As- 
sociation as of May 31 of each year. 

Any city with a population of 5,000,- 
000 or more maintaining a membership 
of 5000 or more in the National Educa- 
tion Association shall have a director on 
the Board of Directors of that Assocta- 
tion, provided, however, that a state in 
which such a, city is located shall not be 
entitled to a third member on the Board 
of Directors by virtue of having a mem- 
bership in excess of 20,000. (Proposed by 
Rachel Evans Anderson of New York. 
Seconded by Martin Wilson of New 
York.) 


ARTICLE XI, SECTION 1 


These bylaws may be altered or 
amended at the annual meeting of the 
Representative Assembly by unanimous 
vote, or by a two-thirds vote of the 
Representative Assembly if the alteration 
or amendment shall have been proposed 
in writing at the annual business meet- 
ing next preceding the one at which ac- 
tion is taken, and due announcement of 
the proposed action shall have been made 
in the official publication of the Associa- 
tion. No amendment either in its original 
form or in substance which has been de- 
feated at an annual meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly may be renewed ex- 
cept after a lapse of one regular meeting 
of the Representative Assembly or by a 
two-thirds vote of the delegates of the 
Representative Assembly. (Proposed by 
M. J. Clarke of Kentucky. Seconded by 
J. C. Chapel of Wisconsin.) 
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ONE HUNDRED PERCENT ENROLMENTS 


Are published the second month after we receive them. 


increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has led SS 
~ your Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth 





Completed Enrolments 


HE FOLLOWING COUNTIES, cities and in- 

dividual schools have reported 100 per- 
cent membership from August 4 thru Sep- 
tember 3 and have continuously enrolled 
in their national professional organization 
for the number of years indicated: 


SIX YEARS 
Wisconsin—Winneconne, Entire System 


FIVE YEARS 
Kentucky—Irvine, Entire System; Rus- 


sellville, Entire System 
FOUR YEARS 


TENNESSEE—New port, Sunset Gap 


THREE YEARS 


I_trnois—Monticello, 
High 


Monticello Twp. 
TWO YEARS 
Kentucky—Russellville, Logan 


CURRENT YEAR 
ArKANSAS—Marianna, Entire System 


HIS SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN 
100 PERCENT SINCE 1922 





OWEN J. NEIGHBOURS 


has served as superintendent of schools 
of Wabash, Indiana, for twenty-six and 


a half years. 


Watch for your school. The rapidly 












Characteristics of a Good Memb 






yx A good member contributes financi 
and professionally to his professional 
ganizations, local, state, and national, | 

L, 


. interprets the objectives and acco 
plishments of his professional organi 
tions. 

. adheres strictly to the precepts 
his professional code of ethics. 

. proclaims with pride his ident 
as a member of the teaching professi 

. comprehends more fully the opp 
tunities, the worth, and the dignity 
teaching. 

. lives in such a democratic way 
to dignify the teaching profession. 

. . accepts a degree of responsibil 
for perpetuating and improving the q 
tural level of society. 

. exercises discretion and good ju 
ment in all community relationships. 

. exercises the rights, responsibilit 
and duties of citizenship. 

. isa good American.—A Handbi 
for Pennsylvania State Education Asso 


tion Local Branch Officers. 








Asove, school admin- 
istration offices of the 
Burlington Independ- 
ent School District, 
lowa, are located on 
a 20-acre estate, most 
of which serves the 
city as a park. Bur- 
lington teachers have 
supported the Na- 
tional Education As- 
sociation 100 percent 
strong for twenty-one 
years. Ray H. Brace- 
well, superintendent. 
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Anove, the Garfield 
School, Moline, IIli- 

nois, has had twenty- ‘| 
one consecutive years 
of complete enrol- 
ment, LEFT, a model 
city built and oper- | 
ated by an eighth- | 
grade class, South 
Haven Public Schools, 
Michigan. This school 
system has had 100 
percent enrolment 
since 1922.L.C.Mohr, 
superintendent. 
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Lips. Times of crisis are also times of reappraisal and appreciation. 
From the fighting fronts and the factories has come a significant message for 


education—the fundamentals are today the same as they were yesterday. Mathematics 
and science are as basic to modern war as they are to modern living. And all mathe- 


Tandbe 
2 Asso 





matics stems from the arithmetic taught in the elementary-school years. 


America, with a war to win and a peace to write, puts a high premium also on 
history . . . on training for citizenship in a democracy . . . on health and safety. 
Geography is virtually reborn in a nation fighting a global war, for geography not 
only gives us the sweep of the conflict but provides a real basis for understanding 
the needs of other peoples and the meaning of world cooperation. 


To impart the fundamentals in any subject speedily and well, textbooks and’ 
workbooks, as every teacher knows, are allimportant. Since 1867 Ginn and Company 
have specialized in the making of textbooks for every educational level 


Boston from elementary school through college. To the schools of a realistic 





Rew Wosk America we offer today one of the strongest lists in our pub- 


lishing career. Write us your needs. 





Chicago 
Atlanta 

Dallas 
Columbus 

San Francisco 


Toronto London 
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[Cont. from page 227] of which include 
military tactics and drill, which remain a 
post induction function of the War De- 
partment, is planned by the Office of Edu- 
cation. These types are: 

[1] Parttime instruction in fundamen- 
tal scientific and vocational subjects for 
men of draft age who will be induced to 
enrol while engaged in their ordinary oc- 
cupations in their home communities. 

[2] Basic courses and vocational courses 
at the secondary-school level for students 
and adults who may ultimately be eligible 
for military service. Schools will be en- 
couraged to offer such ccurses voluntarily 
at their own expense as a patriotic service. 

[3] Basic and specialized courses of 
college grade for college students who may 
become eligible for military service. Such 
courses will be offered voluntarily by the 
colleges and universities as part of their 
regular curriculum or as a supplement to 
such curriculums. 

[4] Fulltime instruction of civilian oc- 
cupational specialists for the War Depart- 
ment. 

[5] Parttime literacy classes in reading, 
writing, arithmetic for Selective Service 
registrants whose induction has been de- 
ferred by reason of educational deficiencies. 

Outlines based upon techtical training 
manuals of the armed forces are being pre- 
pared by the Office of Education and the 

















her way. She said, 


plete information. 


“Happy Landi s” 
in 
. 662 T.C.U. Building 
“It certainly was com- 
forting, as I lay ill, to 
realize that the mount- 
ing expense of a doctor 
and a substitute teacher 
would be largely met by 
a prompt check . from 
T.C.U. I enjoy the sense 


To the T.C.U. 662 T.C.U. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Sterling, iMinois. 
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—Even in Hard Storms When 
, You're under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


You'll enjoy the dependable 
low cost protection of the fa- 
mous T.C.U. 
been the sheltering friend to 
thousands of teachers for more 
than 40 years. 
one teacher, in her enthusiastic 
appreciation, coined a new phrase descriptive of how she 
felt after a particularly hard storm of bad luck had come 
“It’s more than an Umbrella. 
Parachute for Happy Landings.” Why not get all the facts 
about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection—which you can enjoy at a 
cost of less than a nickel a day? A special folder gives com- 
Send for your copy today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY we << 
seeseeee=" FREE INFORMATION FO sccceccees 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


eee eee ee ee eee eee eee) 


OOP eee ee Pee Cee eee eee ee 


of scour 1 feel under WARN. oc cccccccececcoscese 
the mbrella 
Luella F. Powers, AdArOS8. 0c ceeeesccssenes 


saneeseeesesesNO AGENT WILL CALL seunssenseceee 


Civilian Personnel Division. These courses 
include physics, mathematics, preflight 
aeronautics, fundamentals of electricity, 
fundamentals of radio, principles of me- 
chanics, electrical shop work, general metal 
shop work, automobile mechanics, draft- 
ing, blueprint reading, anatomy, physi- 
ology, and first aid. 

Students successfully completing pre-in- 
duction training courses will be given cer- 
tificates of completion. Said Lieutenant 
General Brehon B. Somervell to the Na- 
tional Institute on Education and the War: 
“T want you to tell Bill Jones that that cer- 
tificate, presented at an Army reception 
center, will enable him to do an Army job 
for which he is equipped and a job that 
the Army must get done. Let’s call these 
pre-induction training certificates “Victory 
Certificates.’ For Bill Jones, and the thou- 
sands of other Bill Joneses you will turn 
over to the Army, will put us on ‘the road 
to VICTORY.” 


Teacher S§ hortage 


yy NortH Carouina Epucation for Sep- 
tember reports that over 4000 teachers have 
quit their posts in that state since June. 
Most of the vacancies are caused by teach- 
ers resigning to take more lucrative posi- 
tions in government or defense work. This 
is typical of the situation in many other 





Umbrella. It has 


Not so long ago 


It’s a 


Building, 


10-Way 
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states. The shortage of teachers in Subjects 
with a special bearing on the war effort jy, 
acute. Surpluses in other fields are alg 


rapidly disappearing. 





School Transportation Handbook 3 


yy ScHooL BUsEs are a necessity to many 
rural schools. Under war conditions no 
new buses are being manufactured. It js 
necessary that present equipment be ¢op. 
served to the fullest extent. Bus routes 
must be replanned so as to obtain the| 
maximum use of each bus. How to meet | 
these problems is explained in S¢hool 
Transportation In Wartime, a handbook 
prepared for and approved by National | 
Council of Chief State School Officers, | 
Copies of this publication may be secured’ 
from the American Automobile Associa. | 
tion, Mills Building, Washington, D, C. | 
or the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing. | 
ton, D. C. Price 50¢ per copy. 


Anderson to Treasury 


yy At THE request of the Treasury De. 
partment, Superintendent Homer W, An. 
derson, president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, has been 
granted a leave of absence by the St. Louis 
Board of Education 1 | Cont. on n page ed) 


Time—tiouzs spent on various 
operations are major factors in the 
cost of PRINTING. Through care- 
ful planning and advanced pro- 
duction methods we have reduced 


the time element to a minimum. 


(This magazine is from our presses) 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No printing job too small—none too large 
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: a amagig Yffee! 
« | 37 large photos of the worlds greatest musical artists 


Many 


‘ ~al youd foe only 90° 


OUutes 
» the 
Meet 
choo! 
book 
ional | 
cers. | 





Superb photos of famous Victor Musical Artists ... perfect for 
Only 50c for Photos of all 


our classroom ...teach pupils appreciation of outstandin 
pup PP ° these Victor Artists! 


names in music today... send now for your collection at this 


Marian Anderson Pierre Monteux 
> e Claudio Arrau Grace Moore 
sensationally low price! Rose Bampton Eugene Ormandy 
Sir Thomas Beecham Ignace Paderewski 
Alexander Brailowsky William Primrose 
r . = Richard Crooks Sergei Rachmaninoff 
Here is a truly wonderful op- packed in an attractive folder, Emanuel Feuermann Artur Rubinstein 
° Arthur Fiedler Artur Schnabel 
portunity for teachers—8-inch each photograph ready for Vladimir Golschmann Fabien Sevitzky 
by 10-inch photographs of the mounting on your bulletin board Jascha Hcticts Frederick cock 
s . : . +4 adimir Horowitz Leopo tokows' 
most important names in con- or for distribution to a Jout Teurbi Giadys Swarthout 
; ; ; ans Kindler fs) es omas 
temporary music including classes. .. . You may sen or poke oy Kerstin Thorbore 
symphony conductors, opera as many sets as you like. Just Serge Koussevitzky | Lawrence Tibbett 


eas ° . Fritz Kreisler Arturo Toscanini 
stars, violin, cello, piano, and use the coupon below. ¢********; Jeanette MacDonald Helen Traubel 


vocal artists and composers. Photos will be mailed: BUY 
There are 37 pictures in all to you postpaid on: U.S.WAR 

for the bargain price of only 50c _—sreceipt of your cash, = BONDS 

per set. The entire collection is checkor money order. Seee+e+ses 


Dorothy Maynor 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAYI 


| 
| 
Educational Department (NE-10) | 
| 
| 
| 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


Enclosed is my cash[], check [_], money order 1], 
for on... 8¢ts Of photographs at 50c per set. 


RG Vena | ch get a5 


! 
iJ J ee 
Audio Visual Service EMA PGE EAE SEB SS. | 
Ci set State 
Educational Dept. » RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., Camden, N. J. hcillatmenneieadhoaeeammaael ee a ee RN 
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Make 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


Count in 1942 


Order These Helpful Materials Now! 


Poster—Three colors on high quality 
white stock, 16 x 21 inches in size. Price: 
50¢ per single package of ten. Sold only 
in packages of ten. 


Sticker—Two colors on white gummed 
stock, 14% x 2 inches. Comes in sheets of 
ten, perforated like postage stamps. Price: 
25¢ per package of 100. Sold only in 
packages of 100. 


“For Free Men”—A four-page, 3 x 5 
inch, leaflet for distribution to homes. 
Price: 40¢ per package of 100. Sold only 
in packages of 100. 


“Education for Free Men”—A six- 
teen-page, 3 x 5 inch, leaflet. Outlines the 
program for AEW and gives brief state- 
ments on each topic. Price: 25¢ per package 
of 25. Sold only in packages of 25. See text 
on p. 223-4. 


Kindergarten-Primary School Man- 
ual—Suggestions for the observance of the 
week and each daily topic. 32 pages. 5% x 
8% inches. 25¢. 


Elementary School Manual—Sugges- 
tions for the observance of the week and 
ny daily topic. 32 pages. 5% x 8% inches. 


Junior High School Manual—Sug- 
gestions for the observance of the week 
and each daily topic. 32 pages. 54% x 8% 
inches. 25¢. 


High School Manual—Suggestions for 
the observance of the week and each daily 
topic. 32 pages. 542 x 8% inches. 25¢. 


Sunday Folder “Renewing Our 
Faith”—A six-page, 5% x 8% inch, folder 
on the Sunday topic. 5¢. 


American Education Week News—A 
four-page folder in small newspaper size 
style containing suggestions for the observ- 
ance, statements by officials of the four 
national sponsors, and other materials. 5¢. 


Free Men. A Drama of Democracy 
—A musical dramatic production based on 
the report of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission entitled “The Education of Free 
Men in American Democracy.” 10¢. 


The Cavaleade of Freedom—A short 
play for high schools written by Betty 
Smith. Episodes deal with freedom in 
America. 14 pages. 10¢. 


The Search of the Ages—An ele- 
mentary school play dealing with man’s 
search for freedom. 18 pages. 10¢. 


And the Stars Heard—A play for up- 
per elementary grades which stresses loyalty 
to our country and uses well-known songs. 
By Jean M. Byers. 24 pages. 15¢. 


We Hold These Truths—A musical 
play for high schools. By Jean M. Byers. 
40 pages. 25¢. 


Handbook—Originally published in 
1940. Contains suggestions on how to plan 
and carry out the observance of AEW. 
Illustrated. 32 pages. 25¢. 


Home Economics Folder—An eight- 
page, 54% x 8% inch, folder of suggestions 
for the observance by home economics 
departments and classes. 10¢. 


The Education of Free Men in Amer- 
ican Democracy—Report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission published in 
1941. 115p. 50¢. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
PACKETS 


Kindergarten-Primary School Packet 
Elementary School Packet 

Junior High School Packet 

High School Packet 


Each of the above types of packets con- 
tains a copy of the three-color poster, 
40 copies of the leaflet “For Free Men,” 
40 copies of the two-color sticker, a copy 
of the 32-page manual for the school level 
indicated by the name of the packet, the 
Sunday folder “Seeking World Order,” a 
copy of the American Education Week 
newspaper, a copy of the 16-page leaflet 
“Education for Free Men,” and other 
materials. 


Price of Packets: 50¢ each. No discounts 
for quantities. 


Funds must accompany orders amounting to $1 or less. Materials postpaid on 
cash orders. Transportation added on billed orders. Discounts on more than one package 
or copy of all materials, unless otherwise specified, are allowed as follows: 2-9 copies, 
10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33 1/3%. Note that discounts on posters, stickers, 
and four-page leaflets apply to packages, not ta individual items. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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| Cont. from page A-104| to head the pp 
gram for the sale of war savings stay 
and bonds in schools, colleges, and oth. 
educational institutions in the Uni 
States. This is an important wartime 
ice which merits the full support of 
ican school administrators, teachers, 
students. Financing the war is n 
to winning the war. 

Dr. Anderson will be glad to have s 
gestions and assistance in promoting 
sale of these securities. Letters should 
addressed to Dr. Homer W. And 
War Savings Staff, Sloane Building, 
Twelfth Street Northwest, Washin 
mc. 





The Discharge of Teachers in N, 
York City 


yy Because of the discharge of 40 Ney 
York teachers caused by the decrease | 
the school budget demanded by May 
LaGuardia and because of the pros 
that several hundred teachers will be d 
charged in January, the Commission 
the Defense of Democracy thru Educati 
sent the following telegram to the May 
the president of the schoolboard, and t 
Superintendent of Schools of New Yor 
“The National Education Associati 
Commission for the Defense of Dem 
thru Education is deeply concerned o 
the proposal of the New York City Her 
of Education to dismiss 40 teachers wi ait-< 
are now regular members of the find 
cou! 
beir 











system and who have thru long years 
valuable service attained tenure. This 
posed act is fraught with grave con# 
quences to the city’s children and to 
nation’s schools. This action, if ad 
would weaken teacher morale and d 
that measure of protection to children #¢f 
essential during this war period. We fe 17 
that this proposal to dismiss teachers isda 198 
not so much to financial necessity as! 
political consideration. We oppose maki 
schools and children political victims. 
educators of the nation .. . will w 
with dismay any act that will result in 
lowering of educational standards in Nq “us 
York City or elsewhere. New York anc 


more, rather than fewer, ieachers.” anc 
; 
’ 







Wartime Films 


sc Tue U. S. government, recognidl 
the interest of the schools in the ux 
motion pictures in relation to the wat,™ 
organized an Educational Division in 
Bureau of Motion Pictures of the Office 
War Information. 

A comprehensive program for the p 
duction and distribution of official gove 
ment 16mm sound motion pictures a& 
the war has been developed and put} » 
operation. These |Cont. on page Al) w 
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ase 4 
May 
0S 
De 
. OE gene : 
ing , consisting 
Cato) of 24 Jam Handy slidefilms in an : This ts : in ante slidefilm 
Maya attractive carrying case, indexed for in- actua ° meter. 


stant use. Price complete $65, F.O.B. Detroit. 


B...to Help Air-Condition Young America 


lo 


Here is a teaching tool that is ready now to help you universities, non-college groups, air training schools 
; wh air-condition your school program. Your school will and in our armed forces. Names of the users nearest 
scho} find it an invaluable aid in your pre-flight aeronautics you and a complete list of subjects covered will be 
ats ¢ course. This series of Jam Handy slidefilms is now sent upon request. 


spy being used in schools in every state in the Union. 
od Pictures Stimulate Discussion 
Each of the 24 slidefilms in the Pilot Training Kit-set 
deals with a different phase of aeronautics, including 
en aerodynamics, meteorology and avigation. The 
ef 1,742 captioned pictures— photographs, charts, draw- 
ings, cross-sectional views and diagrams—are pre- 
sented in planned sequence to assist the teacher in ex- 
iy plaining what he means as he goes along. 
They help the instructor impart abstract and 
technical information easily, quickly and 
clearly. They stimulate and guide class dis- 
cussion. The pictures talk to the eye. Teacher 
and students can talk about what they see 
_ and talk while they look. 









— jector. Standard 35mm film is used to show the pictures. 
Proved by Nationwide Use aah ee The size of the picture can be varied in accord with the 

..| Over one-third of all the C. A. A. Civilian Pm my number of students and the size of the classroom. 

2 Pilot Training Program franchised units are can sharpen o The student's attention is focused. Everyone in the class 

4, Using these films regularly. They are in suc- oul ean op- sya toad ohienes eae cries db cine os te 

: F cessful use in high schools, colleges, and as required. 

ce | See an authorized visual education dealer for a preview 

- The JAM HAN DY Onganization 

. Educational Sound Pictures + Slidefilms . Vocational Training ’ Visual Aids 

i, “NewYork = * Washington, D. C. * Detroit * Dayton * Chicago * Holl 

10 W775 Broadway Transportation Building 2900 East Grand Boulevard Talbott Building 230 N. Michigan Boulevard 7046 Hollywood Boulevard 
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16mm 
FILMS 


SECRETS OF INDIA 


A timely glimpse into this seething 
land with its castes, taboos, unique 
festivals and strange customs. 

5 REELS, SOUND. 


TARGET FOR TONIGHT 


Filmed under fire by the R.A.F. Authen- 
tic—thrilling. 5 reels, sound. This and 
other OEM and Inter-American films 
available on service charge basis. 


HOW TO READ A MAP 
1 REEL, SILENT. 


Send for catalog of 2500 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., Dept. A-10, New York 


Teachers in great demand. Full pro- 
gram of preparation for ceadiien, 57: th 
Elementary gtides, kindergarten 

and nursery school. Children’s dem- 
onstration school and observation center. 
Special summer classes. Located Chicago’s 
lovely North Shore near lake. Many recrea- 
tional activities. B.E. degree conferred (4 yrs.), also 
3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. Write for list of 
successful alumnae. 


National 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, PRES. 





of Education 
216-M EVANSTON, ILL. 





EDUCATION FOR 
FREE MEN 


A Sound Motion Picture 
Trailer for 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 
WEEK 1942 


Narrated by Lowell 
Thomas ... Every scene 
taken in an actual school 
situation . . . Produced 

| by a professional motion 
picture concern. 





35 millimeters 


2 minutes in length 


Price: $7.50 


No discounts 


Order from 
The National Education 
Association 


1201—16th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








[ Cont. from page A-106] motion pictures, 
planned to inform the American people 
about the war effort and what they can 
do to help, are available to schools, busi- 
nessmen’s and fraternal clubs, women’s 
groups, industrial workers, and other users 
of nontheatrical films thru more than 150 
established film libraries and film rental 
agencies in all parts of the country. 

Schools and other groups interested in 
obtaining official government war films for 
use in a planned program of war infor- 
mation should seek information directly 
from their usual sources for 16mm films. 
A complete list of all distributors of off- 
cial government war films may be ob- 
tained upon request from the OWI Bureau 
of Motion Pictures, 1400 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. A list of U. S. 
war films may be obtained from the same 
source. 


30,000,000 Scrappers 


y& Tue Conservation Division of the War 
Production Board, in cooperation with the 
U. S. Office of Education, has organized a 
junior salvage corps which is scheduled to 
begin operation October 5. All boys and 
girls are eligible for admission. They will 
conduct a nationwide, house-to-house can- 
vass. Membership is on a voluntary basis 
and the enlistment term is for two weeks. 

Not all of the scrap can be gathered in 
this short period. Pupils should be encour- 
aged to continue their efforts. Even the 
youngest child can help. If every child 
would bring only one old nail a day, the 
total would be substantial. 


a a 
NEA 
——PUBLICATIONS____ 


Federal Aid 


x “Feperat Aid for Education; a Review 
of Pertinent Facts,” is the title of the Sep- 
tember 1942 Research Bulletin. It shows 
how urgently the elementary and second- 
ary schools in many states need financial 
assistance from the federal government. 
Graphically, and with pointed interpretive 
comments, this bulletin gives the latest 
available information on mobility of the 
population, inequalities of educational op- 
portunity, relative educational responsi- 
bilities of the states, relative economic 
ability of the states to support education, 
financial efforts of the states to support 
schools, and probable allocation of funds 
under the federal-aid bill now pending in 
Congress. 32p. 25¢. [Cont. on page A-110| 











Life Membership 


Gives Freedoms 
From Payment of Annual Dues! 


Life Membership in the National 
Education Association is growing 
in popularity. It symbolizes high 
professional spirit. It is an easy way 
to make a lasting contribution to 
the profession. It guarantees receipt 
of the regular publications of the 
Association. It relieves the member 
from the necessity of paying annual 
dues. Why not realize your ambi- 
tion by becoming a Life Member 
now? If you have already paid $2 
or $5 dues for 1942-43, you may 
deduct this amount from your first 


instalment. 


USE THIS APPLICATION TODAY 


Wrarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Givens: Please enroll me as a 
Life Member of the National Education 
Association on the deferred payment plan 
—ten annual payments of $10 each. I un- 
derstand that this will entitle me to receive 
FOR LIFE the N.E.A. Journal, the Re- 
search Bulletins, and the annual Volume of 
Addresses and Proceedings, also an engraved 
certificate, membership card and gold em- 
blem. Kindly send these to me at the ad- | 
dress indicated below. Enclosed please find 


$10 for my first instalment. 
ID icccintivastnnnanincniiniinimeinigeniminnitian 


a 
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WEAPONS! 


The exciting picture story of “(How Steel Is Made”— ment-sponsored “Plan for Organization of the School 
to help you get across to your pupils the pressing need § Children of America in the National Salvage Program,” 
for steel scrap! Inspiring information on what one old _as outlined in the booklet called, ““Get In the Scrap!” 
lawn mower will make—one old bucket—one old tire. Acopy ofthis chart has been sent toevery teacher in the 

Use this striking display chart as part of the Govern- United States. If you do not receive yours—send for it. 


a AMERICAN INDUSTRIES SALVAGE COMMITTEE 


McCANN-ERICKSON, INC., 50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. C. 
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BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS, OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. 





Business and credit references are requested from all advertisers in this section. The 
rate is 25¢ per word, for over 210,000 circulation. Final closing date for each issue is 
the Sth of the month preceding—i.e. November issue closes October 5. 














AGENT-TEACHERS 
FAMILY ASSOCIATIONS the solution to the 
World’s troubles; organizers wanted; booklet free. 
The National Family Association, Inc., 324 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 
RECONDITIONED, ag oe SCHOOL 


band, orchestra instruments. approval. Bar- 
yain list on request. Meyer’s Meal xchange, 454 
Michigan, Detroit, Michigan. 





BOOKS 





FREE—100 Page Book Catalog. New & Used 
College & Home Study Text & Reference Books at a 
saving. Est. 1902. We also buy books. College Book 
“o.. Dept. 6, Columbus, Ohio. 


THE MARKHART VOCABULARY BUILDER. 
Self-testing: Self-motivating. Grades 7-12. Box 321, 
Bothell, Washington. 


SECRETS OF MOTHER NATURE—a combina- 
tion of fiction, nature facts, 4-color pictures, and pen 








drawings. Suitable for elementary grade students, dur- 
GE I I eS oak choco sess bens $1.50 copy 
TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK OF CLASSROOM 


PROJECTS & UNITS—For primary grade teachers. 
Contains lesson plans and suggestions on units for 
food, shelter, art, reading, etc. Complete bibliog- 
raphies. | Blip Si, = apes 00 Ppeerenet 0 copy 
catalog of hectograph workbooks, doll 
pictures, books, poste:s, sent on request. Morgan- 
Dillon & Co., 6433 N. Ravenswood, Chicago, III. 


SWEDENBORG’S “Heaven and Hell’’; 300 pages; 
5¢ postage: Swedenborg Foundation, X9999, 51 E. 
42nd Street, N. Y. 








JEWELRY 





100 Jewelry Stones, removed from rings, etc. $2.00. 
LOWE'S, Box 311, St. Louis, Mo. 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


CHICAGO 





Established 1885 


AL 


TEACHERS wy kd 
ackson Bivd., Ch 


N.A.T.A, 
25 E.J e 


October 1942 
In this early part 


Perry Pictures. 


subje¢ts are now 
Sepia (brown) on 





| Girl with Cat Box 4 


| A-r10 | 


Hoecker 


535 Fifth Ave., New York City «+ 


happy and successful 


FILMS 
16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free 
catalogue. Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, New 


ersey 


: 


FILMS (16MM) “Our Russian Allies’’—Their 
army, culture, people, united against Fascism. Free 
a “ORA”. Brandon Fijms, 1600 Broadway, New 

ork, 


FILMS AND RECORDS. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Harvard Film Service, 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Meritorious 
works of public interest on all subjects. Booklet sent 
free. — Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





MISCELLANEOU 


"| 


WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? Sweden- 
borg? Swedenborg?—See: Encyclopedia Britannica. 





STAMP COLLECTING 





TEN, U. S. NATIONAL PARK STAMPS, 35¢. 
Famous Americans (complete), 70¢. Presidential Issue, 
“Ye —— thru $5.00 Cooli (32 stamps), $1.50. 
Issue (10), 20¢. icentennials (12 por- 
Washington), 15¢. Two China Clipper stamps, 
All for $3.00. Owen Park, Clarksville, Tennes- 





VISUAL AIDS 





BEAUTIFUL COLORED SLIDES for educational 
lectures and classrooms. Seven sets with descriptions. 
U. S., Hawaii, Orient, S. America, West Indies. Used 
but in excellent condition. Mrs. Susie E. Davis, 
Assonet, Mass. 


CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 


Teachers are having better opportunities than they have had 
in many years. The Government with its defense program is 
requiring the services of so many teachers. Administrators 
throughout the country are requesting us to make recommenda- 
tions to them. Salaries in many places are increasing. Member 
N.A.T.A. Address 1200-10 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 


Chicago, Illinois. 


A service for Colleges, Secondary and Elementary Schools. 
RT Calais Good candidates in demand. Send for information. 


Corresponding Agencies. 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 





of your ee a 


may | wish you a most 
year? 


F ge 
erry, Originator of The 


For many years, we have supplied schools with the 


—Perry Pictures 


Millions of them have been used in the schools. 


Most of the best 
published in the beautiful ‘’Boston Edition’, in 
slightly rough paper, yet costing only 


TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or more. Assorted as desired. Size 52 x8. 
A smaller size, at ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more. 3x3. 

Also, MINIATURE COLORED PICTURES. Art subjects. 
of them. You may select from all three. Hundreds of subjects; some 
at ONE CENT and some at TWO CENTS each for 60 cents’ worth or 
more: Assorted as desired. On paper approximately 3 x 4 

FREE CATALOGUES of these Miniature Colored Pictures to teachers 
naming grade and school. 

FIRST OF ALL, send 15 cents in coin or stamps for our NEW beauti- 
fully illustrated 64- -page CATALOGUE of THE PERRY PICTURES, and 
bird pictures in colors, and large pictures for framing 


THREE lines 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Malden, Massachusetts 


| ers, entitled Problems in 


[Cont. from page A-108 | 
Support of Education in Wartime 


vy TEacHERs, parents, taxpayers! “Your 
schools must be kept going during the 
war. Will they be maintained on a penny. 
wise basis or stepped up in efficiency 50 
that they may increase their contributions 
to victory? Reductions in the school bud- 
get will not materially reduce your tax 
burden; they can, however, impair the 
morale and efficiency of the whole educa- 
tional service. Now is the time to spend 
money for the services that will make 
American youth skillful and strong enough 
to win the war and wise enough to build 
a lasting peace.” These sentences are 
quoted from The Support of Education in 
Wartime, a statement just released by the 
Educational Policies Commission. Now is 
the time to order copies of this pamphlet 
from the office of the Commission at 10¢ 
each. 


Visual Aids for Safety 


yy Visuat Aids in Safety Education: Sup- 
plement I has been prepared to supplement 
the reviews of safety films and slides con- 
tained in “Visual Aids in Safety Educa 
tion.” To meet the demands for up-to-the- 
minute information concerning safety | 
films, an attempt was made in this study 
to include all films and slides advertised 
as dealing with safety education, driver 
training, and airraids issued between Janv- 
ary 1940 and May 1942. Valuable to class- 
room teachers and curriculum committees 
seeking visual aids in safety for their 
school systems, to those planning school 
assemblies and safety programs, and to 
those who wish visual aids on the adult 
level. Sop. 25¢. 


Resource Units 


yx Soctat-Studies Resource Units. The 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals and the National Council for 
the Social Studies announce five more 
numbers in their jointly issued series of 
resource units for secondary-school teach- 
American Life. 
Each of the new units, like their five pred- 
ecessors, contains an analysis of a timely | 
social problem by an eminent social scien- 
tist and a wealth of teaching aids by a 
master teacher. Their titles and authors 
are: 

[No. 6] Democracy vs. Dictatorship: 
Teaching American Youth To Understand 
Their Own and the Enemy's Ways of| 
Life. By T. V. Smith, Glenn R. Negley, 
and Robert N. Bush. 

[No. 7] The American Family: The | 
Problems of Family Relations Facing 
American Youth. By Ernest W. Burgess | 
and Joseph C. Baumgartner. 
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[No. 8] Agriculture: Teaching Youth 
about the Problems of the Farmer and 
Rural America. By Chris Christensen, 
Noble Clark, and Royce Knapp. 

[No. 9] Crime: The Causes and Extent 
of Criminal Behavior, Its Prevention and 
Treatment. By Thorsten Sellin and Paul 
Busey. 

[No. 10] Economic Problems of the 
Post-War World: Democratic Planning for 
Full Employment. By Alvin H. Hansen 
and Laurence Leamer. 

A complete list of titles will be sent on 
request. The price per unit is 30¢; any 
four for $1; or all five for $1.25. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- | 


tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more, 
2331/3 percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 
less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not on 
billed orders. Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., Washington, D. C. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


LeD 


October 25-31 — National Hearing 
Week. Slogan: Keep ’em Hearing. Sug- 
gestions may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Society for the Hard of Hearing, 1537 
35th Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
or from Laila L. Larsen, president, NEA 
Department of Lip Reading, 228 South 
Saint Joseph St., South Bend, Indiana. 


November 8-14 — American Educa- 
tion Week. 





November 11— World Government 
Day. Materials may be obtained from the 
National Peace Conference, 8 West 4oth 
Street, New York, New York. 


November 15-21 — Children’s Book 
Week. Information may be obtained from 
Children’s Book Week Headquarters, 62 
West 45th Street, New York, New York. 


November 26-28—National Council 
for the Social Studies to meet at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, New York. 
Theme: Social Education in Wartime and 
After. For further information write to 
Wilbur F. Murra, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest. Washington, 
D.C. 


February 27-March 4, 1943— St. 
Louis convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 


April 14-17 — American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 


reation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





KEEPING PACE 


Never in history has a war so 
urgently required so much of trans- 
portation . . . never has transportation 
responded so efficiently. 


Greyhound, carrying millions 
more passengers than ever in the 
past, is extending its facilities to the 
utmost, eliminating all unnecessary 
services, so that every essential 
traveler shall reach his destination 
promptly, without waste of precious 
time and money. 


wlth the giant strides 


wan -tne 


tavel 


There are few new buses to be bad 
—there is great need for comserva- 
tion—so every coach, every scrap of 
rubber and metal, every gallon of fuel 
must be made to stretch farther 


and farther. 


Greyhound could not successfully 
have carried the capacity loads of the 
past midsummer season without the 
good-natured cooperation of several 
million travelers. Our sincere thanks 
to every one of you! 


How you can help Yourself and Your Country 
when taking war-time trips: 
@ Travel on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays—leaving week-ends 
for men in uniform and war workers. 
@ Take as little baggage as possible. 
@ Get trip information, well in advance, from Greyhound agent. 
@ Be at bus station early. Don't take unnecessary trips now. 


* Going Greyhound, it’s pad to know you're using only a fraction 
as 


as much rubber per m 


in driving your own car. 


GREYHOUN D 
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To The Office Workers Of America... 


As contributors to the war effort, 
they merit your praise and recog- 
nition, 


Consider what ourcountry hasgained 
through the spirit and ability of these 
men and women. 


No other country has produced office 
workers of such alertness, ambition 
and progressiveness. 


Nowhere else have such workers been 
so willing to improve their methods, 
so consistently eager to replace the 
old and slow with the new and quick. 


This has resulted in the creation of a 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


> 2 ~ sa % 


PPS FSS = Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, One Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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huge office machinery industry of 
which Underwood Elliott Fisher is 
proud to be a part. 


Because this industry exists, our 
Army and Navy possess a supply of 
typewriters and other office machines 
unmatched by any of the enemy. 


Because this industry exists, our 
country possesses a group of manu- 
facturing plants—dui/t to supply the 
world’s greatest needs for office ma- 
chines—now turning out large quan- 
tities of important war materials. 


Day after day we read of deserved 
awards to factory workers . . . here 


HELPS SPEED THE NATION'S VICTORY 


is our tribute to America’s office 
workers. 


eAnd here is our promise to those 
workers, several million of them our 
valued customers. 


No matter what the difficulties, our 
maintenance service will continue 
undiminished from coast to coast. 


We shall continue to provide spare 
parts . .. as well as a complete line 
of carbon paper and ribbons unsur- 
passed in quality, for every make of 
office machine. 


And we shall continue to devise and 
suggest methods for conserving their 
typewriters, adding and accounting 
machines and for operating these 
machines with greater efficiency. 


~ . 
— 
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Beoucatons are asked today to carry a vitally important 
part in the nation’s war effort, calling for all the skill and 
leadership at their command. 


The urgent need is for a clear understanding of the scope 
and significance of our war effort on the home front—action 
so vast that few Americans know or realize its extent. 


The supreme difficulty has been to get the facts—to find 
authentic material in convenient, usable form. To meet this 
need, the publishers of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
have produced a simple, clear, and comprehensive portrayal 
of this stupendous national effort. 


To compile this material, specialists have worked in 
Washington and other centers gathering information at its 
source. The result is a thrilling, dynamic 30-page article in 
the new 27th edition of Compton’s—an array of facts, 
figures, and profuse illustrations not available elsewhere. 
Just what is needed for a comprehensive study of what total 
war means to every man, woman, and child in America. 


ANSWERS TO 1,001 QUESTIONS, SUCH AS THESE... 


What was the nation’s stockpile of raw rubber in 
December, 1941? 


How many machine tools did our factories possess 
in 1941? In 1942? 


What war materials are now turned out by factories 
that originally produced household and business 
equipment? 

Which section of the country received the highest 
percentage of new war plants? Why? 


Which section received the highest percentage of 
war material contracts? Why? 


What is the cost of an aircraft carrier? A submarine? 
A flying fortress? A medium tank? An antiaircraft 
cannon? 


2 ag of this complete article are now available to teachers, 
school executives, and librarians at bare cost of printing and 
distribution. Fill out at once the attached coupon, enclose 10c 
(stamps or coin), and receive your copy by return mail, 


The 27th edition of Compton's is just off the press. The 
“Nation at War” is only one of its many outstanding new 
features. With Compton's comes a new—completely remade 
—edition of the famous War Volume, nationally known as 
the best single handbook on the war. 











At this time, when the need for accurate, up-to-date reference 
equipment is so great, these famous publications are ready 
to serve your classes as never beforel 









F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 





SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS, AND SUPERVISORS—a sound back- 
ground of data for talks, and for integrating educational pro- 
grams with the war effort. 


TEACHERS—a guide for interpreting to their classes or discussion 
groups the war effort on our home front. 


STUDENTS —a simple, understandable explanation of the vast eco- 
nomic and technical organization for war in which every individual 
must play his part. 


LIBRARIANS—a made-to-order tool for answering hundreds of 
questions asked at the reference desk. 








F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1006 North Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please send me, with- 
out further obligation, 
32-page booklet, 
“NATION AT WAR.” 
I enclose 10c (coin 
or stamps) to cover 
the bare cost of print- 
ing and distribution, 
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Modern Air Knowledge Makes For Modern Air Power 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration at Washington is heading an all-out drive to air-condition American 


youth by stimulating aviation education in elementary and high schools. 
of the entire country is co-operating in this enterprise. 


The educational organization 


For years Allyn and Bacon have had an Aviation Editor in the person of Major George H. Lusk, now in 
the Air Service in Washington. Therefore their books have always carried out the above recommendations. 





The following is a partial list of elementary and secondary textbooks which feature aviation: 


Ist Grade 
READING PICTURES 


The Quintan textbook in reading readiness, introduces the air- 


ae BEFORE WINKY 
The QuInLan pre-primer, pictures the airplane. 
TO AND FRO 


The Quimtan first reader, with 26 pages describing a trip which 
the children make to Grandfather’s farm in Father’s own plane. 


2nd Grade 
FACES AND PLACES 
The second Qurnian reader, has the history of aviation from the 
first balloon to the present day. As a climax the children are 
introduced to the famous General Doolittle when he was Pilot 


Doolittle. 
3rd Grade 


BUSY WORLD 
By Qumntan, the third reader, calls attention to airplanes as mail 
carriers and means of transportation, in the section devoted to 


Friends Around the World. 
THE COMMUNITY WHERE | LIVE 


By Pierce, the first book of a geography series, introduces the 
pupils to the aviator and air transport. 


4th Grade 
JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS 


By Srutt anp Hatcn, takes the pupi's over the world by plane. 
/.ll geographies of this series have travel by air. 


5th Grade 
JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA 
By Srutt AND Hartcn, gives pupils a visit to the various states 
by plane. 
6th Grade 
THE PACIFIC AND SOUTH AMERICA 
A supplementary pamphlet in geography, gives the airplane 
stations in the Pacific, including Dutch Harbor. 


7th Grade 
OUR ENVIRONMENT: ITS RELATION TO US 
By CarPeNTER AND Woop, discusses air and airplanes fully with 
illustrations. 


FIRST COURSE IN THE NEW MATHEMATICS 
By EpGerTON AND CARPENTER, contains airplane problems, in- 
cluding Doolittle speed records, other flying records, and illus- 


trations. 
8th Grade 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
By West, treats flying from the time of the Civil War through 
the Great Wi: it, with illustrations of the first world flight and other 
celebrated flights, and showing the history of aviation. 


OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE 
ADAPT OURSELVES TO IT 
By CARPENTER AND Woop, treats travel by air with illustrations 
of the navigator, radio reports, weather reports to pilots. 


SECOND COURSE IN THE NEW MATHEMATICS 
By EDGERTON AND CARPENTER, has many illustrations of air- 
planes, and problems based on Doolittle’s speed records, 


9th Grade 
BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
By Hucues, illustrates air transport and gives the history of the 
balloon, dirigible, and airplane. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
By CENTER AND Homes, has the story Silver Wings, illustrations, 
and the article, To Honor the Wrights. 


GENERAL MATHEMATICS 


By Epcerton AND Carpenter, has illustrations and airplane 


examples. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
By EDGERTON AND CarPENTER, shows a balloon race and aviation 
pictures and examples. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 
By Reep AND MorGan, gives pages to air travel, air service, and 
shipping by air. 


OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE 
USE AND CONTROL IT 
By Woop AND CarPENTER, devotes 17 pages to a complete history 
of aviation, with thought questions, exercises, diagrams, and 
illustrations. 
10th Grade 

MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
By Hucues, shows aviation from the ‘ime of the first balloon to 
the day of parachute troops. 


llth Grade 
TODAY'S PROBLEMS 


By Hucues, treats the new activity in airplane production. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
By Macruper, shows varied uses of the airplane, including the 
Russian non-stop flight over the North Pole, the Clipper to 
Europe, Pan-American Airways, Pacific Outposts. 


2th Grade 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1942 
By Macruper, continues the references to aviation showing 
changing conditions, Flying Fortress, Super Clipper, Defense 


Bases. 

AMERICAN HISTORY 
By West, contains illustrations of the conquest of the air and the 
story of aviation in the first World War. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS 


By Futter, BROWNLEE AND Baker, treats the theory of aviation. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 





New York 


Chicago 





Atlanta Dallas 
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